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Travelling  further  I happened  to  see  some  of  the  natives.  Some  were  in  small  classes,  some  were  in  larger  ones.  All  were  revolting  I 


After  brovely  op- 
proaching  and  enter- 
ing this  formidable- 
looking  building  . 


I saw  on  my  left  o 
dark,  norrow  hallway 
leading  into  unknown 
regions.  Fear  boggled 
my  mind. 


Onward  I 1 went  into  the  newer  section,  ond  into 
what  seemed  to  be  an  eating  ploce.  There  were 
many  natives  encamped  there,  all  busily  engaged 
in  different  activities.  They  could  not  get  up  to 
ony  mischief,  however,  for  they  were  under  the 
surveillance  of  some  sort  of  law  officer.  (M-i-c, 
see  you  real  soon,  K-e-y. . . etc.) 
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Moving  no  more  courage  (or  film)  I said  forewell 
to  U.C.  Next  issue:  With  gun  comera  (and  bot- 
tle of  rye)  through  R.  Wayne  Dipstick's  opart- 


But,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, 1 found  signs 
of  life  even  here.  A 
group  of  notives 
were  observed  in  one 
of  the  barred  cells.  I 
paused  ot  one  of  the 
bors  for  a quickie. 


After  stumbling  out  of  the  dungeons,  I found  myself  in 

0 smoller  gothering  place,  then  into  another  room  in  the 
new  section.  After  smuggling  past  the  guard  at  the  door 

1 was  oble  to  get  a picture  of  the  most  interesting  ob- 
lect  in  the  room.  (I  paused  for  another  quickie.) 


My  eye  was  then  caught  by  o native  who  war- 
ronted  closer  scrutiny,  (she  finally  gave  it  back 
though]. 


I tore  myself  away, 
(reluctantly)  and 
with  camera  (and 
cockroach  killer)  at 
the  ready,  plunged 
into  the  dungeons, 
the  most  dangerous 
place  of  all.  (save 
the  POTS  Bldg.) 


i . ^ • I . ■ . 


The  most  important 
questions  you  could  ask  about 
a career  with  IBM 
...answered  here 


Last  year’s  graduates  said  that  the  four 
most  important  considerations  to  them  in 
evaluating  companies  where  they  might  start 
their  careers  were  challenging  work,  ad- 
vancement opportunities,  educational  op- 
portunities, and  the  use  of  ingenuity  on  the 
job. 

Here  is  how  IBM  rates  on  these  four 
critical  factors: 

Is  there  an  opportunity 
to  do  challenging, 
exciting  work  at  IBM  ? 

There  is  naturally-a  greater  sense  of  partic- 
ipation and  involvement  when  the  field  you 
work  in  is  as  young,  vigorous  and  growing 
as  data  processing.  IBM  is  at  the  centre  of 
what  has  been  called  an  industry  without 
bounds.  Here  you  will  find  the  diversity  and 
continuing  challenge  of  a pioneering  indus- 
try. IBM  machines  are  assisting  in  atomic 
research  for  industry,  in  space  exploration, 
in  the  compilation  of  Olympic  Games  results. 
They  are  helping  where  steel  is  produced, 
where  ships  are  built,  where  oil  wells  are 
drilled.  They  are  at  work  in  transportation, 
in  agriculture,  in  real  estate,  in  medicine, 
in  education,  in  advertising,  in  construction, 
in  banking,  in  manufacturing,  in  government. 
The  climate  for.  innovation,  new  ideas,  and 
for  talented  new  people  is  unusually  good. 
Ci^Jienges  abound.  Knowledgeable  people 
witfTa  'bpad  range  of  talents  and  abilities 
are  needed,  and  IBM  takes  special  pains  to 
keep  you  from  being  cornered  in  confining 
or  restricting  jobs.  The  company  finds  it  good 
business  to  help  you— and  every  other  em- 
ployee—to  discover  everything  you  can  do. 
The  excitement  of  working  where  you  can 
actually  see  the  future  emerging  is  here. 
Whatever  your  chosen  area  In  this  field.  IBM 
can  offer  you  a broad  spectrum  of  stimulating 
activities. 


Are  there  real 
opportunities  for 
advancement  at  IBM? 

A person  entering  IBM  now  is  still  on  the 
ground  floor  with  respect  to  the  growth 
potential  of  the  data  processing  field.  There 
Is  room  for  steady  advancement.  It's  up  to 
you.  but  everything  possible  is  done  to  help. 
The  company  has  been  built  on  the  prop- 
osition that  we  constantly  nnprove  our  prod- 
ucts and  our  technology  while  providing  a 
maximum  degree  of  satisfaction  on  the  part 
of  our  employees  in  their  assigned  tasks. 
IBM  has  a reputation  to  maintain  and  only 
by  moving  promising  new  people  along  can 
the  company  fulfill  its  own  promise  for  the 
future.  The  individual's  quest  for  opportunity 
is  welcomed  and  encouraged.  Bigger  jobs 
await  those  ready  to  take  on  bigger  respon- 
sibilities. Promotion  from  within^based  on 
ability  and  performance— is  traditional  IBM 
practice.  Many  of  I BM's  more  important  posi- 
tions are  held  today  by  people  in  their  thirties 
and  forties  who  have  steadily  moved  ahead 
from  their  first  job  with  the  company.  For 
those  who  seek  a real  sense  of  Jots  satisfac- 
tion. an  IBM  career  presents  stimulating  in- 
tellectual and  material  rewards. 

What  about  educational 
opportunities? 

The  real  assets  of  IBM  tie  in  the  potential 
of  its  people.  IBM  considers  your  university 
background  only  a beginning,  just  as  you  do: 
As  you  feel  the  need  to  review,  up-date  and 
advance  your  education,  IBM  provides  a 
wealth  of  opportunities  at  every  stage  of 
your  career.  Here,  education  is  a continuing 
process.  In  fact,  each  year  IBM  as  a company 
spends  more  on  education  than  do  ail  but 
a handful  of  the  world's  largest  universities, 
and  there  are  a number  of  voluntary  programs 
in  which  employees  may  participate  with 


connpanyfinancialsupport.  At  IBM.  progress 
is  the  result  of  human  inventiveness,  talent 
and  skill.  Through  extensive  education,  train- 
ing and  management  deyeloprhent  programs, 
you  are  aided  in  preparing  yourself  to  move 
ahead,  by  acquiring  a well-rounded  business 
background  and  making  yourself  eligible  for 
many  kinds  of  professional  as  well  as  man- 
agement positions. 

Is  ingenuity  important 
at  IBM? 

Today  there  is  scarcely  a form  of  human 
activity  in  which  data  processing  cannot  play 
some  useful  part.  IBM’s  rate  of  growth  has 
created  many  opportunities  for  young  people 
with  outstanding  initiative,  imagination  and 
competence.  Because  of  the  continuing  need 
to  expand  and  move  ahead,  you  will  find  a 
remarkable  readiness  to  accept  change.  You 
will  find  that  your  ideas  count  from  the  first 
day  you  come  to  work.  And  whether  working 
Independently  or.  as  part  of  a team,  you  will 
have  IBM's  resources  to  draw  upon  for  tech- 
nical and  administrative  assistance. 

At  IBM  there  are  a remarkable  variety  of 
starting  points  and  paths  to  advancement. 
You  start  with  the  assurance  that  a satisfying 
and  rewarding  career  is  available  to  you  in  a 
dynamic,  thriving  industry.  Make  it  a point 
to  discuss  what  IBM's  "room  for  achieve- 
ment" could  mean  to  you  with  the  IBM  rep- 
resentative who  will  be  visiting  the  campgs 

January  20, 21, 22  j 

Your  placement  officer  can  make  an  ap-  i 
pointmentwith  our  interviewer.  Ifyou  cannot 
attend  the  interviews,  write  or  visit  the  IBM 
office  in  Toronto  at  36  King  Street  East  or  at  j 
600  Eglinton  Avenue  East. 


IBM 

International  Business  Machines  Company  Limited 
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M-8960 
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THE  PROFESSOR  AND  I 

MEMOIRS  OF  EUROPEAN  FROIICS 


by  R.  Wayne  Von  Heinrith  SchmiJt 


' It  happened  late  this  sum- 
mer during  my  research  in 
Heidelberg.  It  was  Satur- 
day and  as  all  other  Satur- 
day evenings,  I was  working 
late  in  the  lab  because  I 
had  blown  all  my  money  in 
the  beer  garden  Friday  even- 
ing. 

I was  just  barbecuing  a 
h()\.  dog  on  the  Bunsen  bur- 
ner when  Prof.  Schmidt 
walked  in.  I sensed  imme- 
diately that  something  was 
wrong  from  the  troubled, 
uncertain  look  on  his  face. 
"You  know,  Wickie,”  he 
>aid,  "this  is  all  wrong.  It 
can't  be  done  by  one  man. 
I’m  afraid  I can't  face  res- 
ponsibility alone  and  I’m 
asking  you  to  share  in  the 
decision." 

I was  touched.  We  stood 
there  for  a minute,  a few 
inches  apart  in  the  midst 
of  his  grand  laboratry. 

I said,  "Okay,  professor. 
Perhaps  you  are  right.  Let’s 
have  the  beer  tonight;  save 
the  wine  for  tomorrow." 

^ He  smiled. 

The  professor  and  I had 
been  working  since  May  on 
a new  artificial  food  which 
caused  phenomenal  growth 
in  any  biological  organism 
that  absorbed  it.  Unfortuna- 
tely, what  with  the  profes- 
sor’s unbounded  enthusiasm 
we  soon  had  mice  the  size 
of  ponies  and  ponies  the 
size  of  elephants  and  elep- 
hants the  size  of  quite 
astounding  things  and  with 
the  whole  menagerie  trot- 
ting around  the  castle,  it 
got  to  be  a bit  much.  So 
much  that  I destroyed  the 
food  one  night  while  the 
professor  was  out  wenching 
— except  for  a small  sample 
which  I hid  in  the  little 
room  where  we  kept  old 
clothes  and  rubbish  from 
time  to  time.  Not  to  be  used 
again  — but  to  remind  us. 
that  we  occasionaly  do  pro- 
duce an  invention  that 
works. 

I forgot  about  the  moths. 

Constant  munching  on  an 
old  engineering  jacket  in 
which  I had  hidden  the  jar 
led  to  a structural  failure 
in  the  right  pocket,  and  the 
jar  shattered  on  the  floor. 

"Do  you  hear  a banging?” 
inquired  the  professor  one 
morning,  as  he  peered  up 
from  my  microscope  where 
he  was  trying  to  identify  his 
continental  breakfast. 

There  seemed  to  be  a ham- 
mering coming  from  the 
little  room  where  we  kept 
old  clothes  and  rubbish  from 
time  to  time.  We  opened 
the  door  to  investigate. 


‘'Well",  I said  ten  minutes 
later.  ”We  can’t  sit  around 
here  indefinitely  without 
any  clothes  onl" 

"Mais  oui!”  moaned  the 
professor.  "But  alas  the 
moths  will  eat  everything. 
What  can  we  do?” 

Suddenly  he  smiled.  He 
grinned.  "The  armour”,  he 
exclaimed.  "Toujours  I'ar- 
mour!"  he  cried,  and  laying 
a finger  aside  of  his  nose 
he  was  off  in  a shot  to  the 
17th  floor  13th  century  mu- 
seum. 

A few  minutes  later,  res- 
plendent in  a set  of  I4th 
century  red  plumed  Sunday 
best  armour  he  creaked  off 
the  elevator  and  handed  me 
mine.  Eagerly  I grabbed  it 
and  set  it  against  the  fire- 
place to  admire  it.  "Oh,  no!” 
I cried.  "Professor!  You 
fool!  I wouldn't  send  a dog 
out  in  a Knight  like  that!” 
Just  then  Frank,  our  useless 
assistant,  entered  in  great 
excitement.  "The  moths!!" 
he  shouted.  "There’s  a whole  • 
herd  of  giant  moths  in  for- 
mation overhead  flying 
south-east  into  France!” 

"Of  course!”  I cleverly  de- 
duced. "The  Riviera!  Where 
else  can  you  find  any  sun 
in  Europe?  They're  heading 
for  the  beach.  We’ve  got  to 
stop  them.  We've  got  to 
warm  the  people.  We've  got 
to  tell  all  those  unsuspect- 
ing girls.  We've  got  to.... 
hm....". 

"R.  Wayne",  the  professor 
said  disgustedly.  "How  could 
you  suggest  such  a thing? 
That  two  dedicated  selfless 
men  of  science....  that  we 
should  rush  to  the  coast  in 
our  suits  of  armour  to  watch 
a bunch  of  overgrown  moths 
stripping....  hmmmm....". 

Well,  I still  felt  a little  bit 
silly  in  his  great-great-great- 
great  - great-grandmother’s 
maternity  armour,  but  this 
was  important.  We  winched 
and  wenched  ourselves  onto 
the  first  train  from  the  Hei- 
delberg Baunhoft  (he 
winched,  I wenched),  and 
landed  at  the  Nice  aero- 
drome two  days  later.  This 
may  seem  a little  strange 
until  you  realize  the  first 
train  that  afternoon  happen- 
ed to  be  going  to  Copen- 
hagen. I didn’t  mind  that, 
but  I got  a little  upset  wen 
Air  Canada  tried  to  charge 
us  excess  baggage  on  our 
suits  of  armour. 

What  ever  happened  to 
TCA? 

There  was  no  sign  of  the 
moths  at  all.  Everything  was 
the  same  as  it  always  was. 
People  in  the  streets,  people 
in  the  parks,  people  on  the 
piers,  people  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. Guys  meeting 


chicks.  Chicks  meeting  guys. 
Guys  and  chiks  signing  hotel 
registers. 

Together. 

We  picked  a couple  of 
deck  chairs  on  the  Espla- 
nade and  sat  down.  Science 
can  be  fun.  We  stretched  out 
in  the  sun  for  almost  two 
hours.  There  was  no  sign  of 
the  giant  moths.  Perhaps 
they  were  not  really  coming 
this  way  after  all.  Perhaps 
they  had  all  died  or  flown 
away  to  moth  heaven  or 
something. 

"Quick,  professor  - quick! 
Move!”  I suddenly  shouted. 

"I  knew  it!”  he  squealed 
gleefully.  "I  just  knew  they 
would  come!  Oh,  goody! 
Which  way?” 

"Oh,  hell  no,  Schmidty", 

I shouted  again.  "It’s  the 
deck  chair  attendant!  He’s 
coming  to  collect  the  mon-. 
ey!" 

We  moved  along  the  Es- 
planade, but  by  this  time 
I was  getting  hungry.  So  I 
stopped  at  an  outdoor  cafe 
and  found  the  professor 
down  on  the  beach  later. 
He  seemed  upset.  "How 
many  times  must  I tell  you 
we  are  faced  with  an  im- 
minent moth  invasion  and 
all  you  call  think  about  is 
enjoing  yourself.  Any  more 
such  displays  and  I'll  put 
ray  armour  back  on  and  tell 
Jeannie  to  quit  rubbing  my 
back." 

"Professor",  1 said.  "I 
think  you  better  put  your 
armour  back  on  anyway." 

"Why?"  he  demanded  as 
he  sat  up  abnjptly.  "Are 
they  coming?" 

"No"  I chuckled,  "but 
you  aren’t  wearing  any 
trunks...” 

Just  then  the  sky  darken- 
ed. The  air  began  to  vibrate. 
"The  moths!”  we  yelled  to- 
gether. And  jumped  into  our 
suits.  I think  I got  mine  on 
backwards  because  it  seem- 
ed to  fit  belter. 

"We  need  a weapon"  or- 
dered the  professor,  point- 
ing to  a days-of-yore  lelic  on 
the  foit.  A 25-pounder!  I re- 
cognized it  immediately  as 
a model  of  the  Skule  can- 
non. I sat  there  idly  pulling 
a piece  of  string  that  seem- 
ed to  be  dangling  trom  the 
bottom  of  the  gun. 

"I  don't  think"  said  the 
professor  quietly,  "there 
was  any  need  for  you  to 
sink  the  pier  like  that." 

"Aw.  hoisepoo!”  I said. 
"Everybody  knows  that  in 
mid-August  there  has  got  to 
be  more  than  one  pier  in 
Nice." 

Suddenly  the  excitement 
was  over.  The  sky  brighten- 
ed. The  flapping  of  little 
wings  stopped.  Everybody 


was  happy  again. 

The  professor  and  I were 
miserable.  "But  why  didn’t 
they  land?”  he  repeated  sob- 
bingly.  The  moth  fleet  had 
overflown  the  beach,  bank- 
ed over  the  ocean,  and  they 
headed  north  again,  seem- 
ingly towards  Paris. 

"Obi  course!"  I cleverly 
deduced.  "The  bikinis)” 

"They're  too  small;  they 
couldn’t  feed  the  whole 
fleet  on  those  little  things, 
and  besides'  who  ever  heard 
of  a wool  bikini?  Come  on 
professor,  we  must  away  to 
Paris!" 

But  after  paying  all  that 
extra  money  to  Air  Canada 
for  shipping  our  armour  we 
were  broke.  "The  boat!”  the' 
professor  said,  pointing  to- 
ward a little  rowboat  tied 
to  the  sunken  pier. 

"All  set"  I said  a few  min- 
utes later,  as  I beached  the 
little  boat  and  Schmidty 
climbed  in.  "I've  taken  the 
precaution  of  putting  in  a 
machine  gun,  a small  how- 
itzer, a couple  of  lugers,  a 


Mauser,  and  a pair  of  pom- 
poms.” 

"Just  like  Dilly,”  he  mut- 
tered. "Always  thinking  of 
his  stomach."  (He  seemed 
to  have  trouble  remember- 
ing my  name). 

We  belted  up  tihe  Seine 
in  double-quick  time.  It 
would  have  been  quicker  if 
we  had  had  some  oars  but 
we  did  the  best  we  could 
with  our  belts.  Even  a se- 
cond year  philosophy  stu- 
dent knows  the  Seine 
doesn't  really  flow  through 
Nice  away... 

Paris  streets  were  desert- 
ed. The  people  must  all 
have  been  driven  inseine  be- 
cause they  were  all  swim- 
ming in  the  Danube. 

"Look!"  shouted  the  pro- 
fessor, delightedly,  "That 
tall  building!  The  moths 
have  completely  stripped  it. 
Only  the  scaffolding  is  left!" 

I didn't  have  the  heart  to 
tell  him  it  was  the  Taj 
Mahal. 

He  thought  it  was  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa... 


R.  Wayne  and  friend  anxiously  owoiHng  orrival  of  qionf 
moths  over  Cote  d Azur.  ^ 
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GRA]\]\Y’S  CORNER 

WORSER  HOMES  AND  GARDENS 


OUR  PERSONABLE 
AUTHOR 


Based  on  an  original  novel 
"Sex  and  the  Single  Man" 
by  Hilroy  Girley  Brown. 
Helpful  hints  for  the  do-it- 
yourself  home  decorator. 
Are  you  decorating  your 


apartment?  Or  maybe  your 
suite  at  New  College?  A 
beautiful  apartment  is  a 
sure  woman-magnet,  and 
not  just  because  she  expects 
lo  be  cornered  in  it.  You 
can  wolf  any  place,  but 
she’s  a big  girl  now  and  it 
she’s  trying  to  get  away 
from  you.  A chic  apartment 
can  tell  the  world  that  you, 
for  one,  are  not  one  of  those 
ordinary,  unsophisticated 
artsmen.  When  your  name 
comes  up  in  convei  sation, 
women  will  say  with  glow- 
ing (nay  ecstatic)  admira- 
,,  tion  "That  engineer  has  the 
most  dee-vine  apartment, 
sigh." 

basic  DECOR.ATING 
RULES: 

1.  Get  an  apartment. 

2.  Learn  as  much  as  pos- 
sible about  decorating. 

3.  Take  Home  Ec.  Cook- 
ing lectures  so  that  you  can 
tell  Duncan  Hines  from 
Duncan  Phyfe. 

4.  Take  in  some  fine  arts 
lectures  for  color,  finish  off 


AUNT  WINNIES  COOKING  HINTS 


IINTKODUCTIONS 

IT  HAS  BEEN  KNOWN  THAT  ...  I haven’t  both- 
ered to  look  up  the  original  reference. 

OF  GREAT  THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL 
IMPORTANCE  . . . interesting  to  me. 

WHILE  IT  HAS  NOT  BEEN  POSSIBLE  TO  PRO- 
VIDE DEFINITE  ANSWERS  TO  'THESE  QUESTIONS 
. . . The  experiments  didn’t  work  out,  but  I figured  I 
could  at  least  get  a publication  out  of  it. 
EXFEKIMENTAL 

THREE  OF  THE  COMPOUNDS  WERE  CHOSEN 
FOR  DETAILED  KINETIC  STUDY  . . . The  results  on 
the  rest  didn’t  make  sense  and  were  ignored. 

THE  W-Pb  SYSTEM  WAS  CHOSEN  AS  ESPE- 
CIALLY SUITABLE  TO  SHOW  THE  PREDICTED  BE- 
HAVIOUR . . . The  fellow  in  the  next  lab  had  some 
already  made  up..-  . 

THE  REACTION  WAS  CARRIED  OUT  IN  THE 
USUAL  MANNER  . . . ‘ 

You  just  try  and  repeat  this. 

HIGH  PURITY  . . . VERY  HIGH  PURITY  . . . EX- 
TREMELY HIGH  PURITY  . . . CHROMATOGRAPHI- 
CALLY  PURE  . . . 

Composition  unknown  except  for  the  exaggerated 
claims  of  the  supplier. 

MICROCRISTALLINE  . . . amorphous 

A FIDUCIAL  REFERENCE  LINE  ...  a scratch 

ACCIDENTALLY  STRAINED  DURING  MOUNT- 
ING . . . dropped  on  the  floor. 

HANDLED  WITH  EXTREME  CARE  THROUGH- 
OUT THE  EXPERIMENTS  ...  not  dropped  on  the 
floor. 

KESUL'l'S 

TYPICAL  RESULTS  ARE  SHOWN  . . . The  best 
results  are  shown. 

THESE  RESULTS  WILL  BE  REPORTED  AT  A 
LATER  DATE  ...  I might  possibly  get  around  to  this 
sometime. 

AL-raOUGH  SOME  DETAIL  HAS  BEEN  LOST  IN 
REPRODUCTION,  IT  IS  CLEAR  PROM  THE  ORIGI- 
NAL MICROGRAPH  THAT  ...  It  is  impossible  to  tell 
from  the  micrograph. 

PRESUMABLY  AT  LONGER  TIMES  ...  I didn’t 
take  time  to  find  out. 

THE  AGREEMENT  WITH  THE  PREDICTED 
CURVE  IS  EXCELLENT  . . . fair 

GOOD  . . . poor. 

SATISFACTORY  . . . doubtful. 

FAIR  . . . imaginary. 

AS  GOOD  AS  COULD  BE  EXPECTED  CONSIDER- 
ING THE  APPROXIMATION  MADE  IN  THE  ANALY- 
SIS . . . non-existent. 

CORRECT  WITH  AN  ORDER  OF  MAGNI'TUDE 
. . . wrong. 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE  VALUES  ARE  THOSE  OF 
JONES  ...  He  was  a student  of  mine. 
ALKOWLEUGEMENTS 

THANKS  ARE  DUE  TO  JOE  GLOTZ  FOR  ASSIS- 
TANCE WITH  THE  EXPERIMENTS  AND  TO  JOHN 
DOE  FOR  VALUABLE  DISCUSSIONS  . . . Glotz  did  the 
work  and  Doe  explained  what  it  meant. 


By  Frank  ond  Doftie 

at  the  Embassy  for  more 
color. 

5.  Follow  the  U.  of  T.  pol- 
ice cruiser  to  obtain  some 
idea  of  traffic  patterns  for 
your  apartment  so  you 
know  where  to  set  up  ob- 
stacles (for  when  you’re 
chasing  her.) 

6.  Get  acquainted  with 
some  owners  of  antique  and 
second-hand  stores  or  their 
wives.  Remember  when  buy- 
ing furniture,  the  "shape"  is 
the  thing. 

7.  See  the  inside  of  as 
many  beautiful  homes  and 
apartments  as  possible;  this 
may  be  difficult  especially 
if  they  are  locked. 

8.  Creep  up  on  an  interior 
decorator...  To  add  a per- 
sonal touch  make  .something 
yourself,  i.e.  a bar.  This  is 
something  that  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  both  sexes. 
There  is  nothing  like  a well 
stocked  bar  to  dazzle  your  ‘ 
date. 

The  furniture  you  buy  can 
be  functional,  Learn  to  see 
the  dual  possibilities  of  it, 
and  be  sure  to  try  every- 
thing in  its  actual  setting. 

You’ll  want  music.  A good 
record  collection  is  essen- 
tial. To  start  may  we  sug- 
gest the  LGMB  record  al- 
bum; "Music  to  be  Soothed 
By."  For  those  other  mo- 
ments, a recording  of  a U.C. 
Birth  Control  lecture. 

For  the  walls  pictures  are 
a must.  Haunt  some  well- 
known  galleries  till  you  find 
something  that  expresses 
you.  Try  Isaacs,  Dorothy, 
Cameron,  etc. 

To  test  the  effectiveness 
of  the  final  decor,  invite 
Wavne ' Dickey  and  some 
girls.  If  Wayne  gets  a date 
you  know  your  apartment  is 
a success. 

Coming  Next  Issue:  "If 
your  boy  friend  is  too  shy 
to  decorate  his  apartment, 
how  should  you  do  yours?" 


$6,000  BURSARIES 

A number  of  scholarships,  each  of  $6,000.00 
per  annum,  are  availoble  to  suitable  groduotes  in 
any  branch  of  engineering  or  opplied  science  who  ore 
interested  in  a career  in  the  Mining  Industry. 

These  ore  McGill  University  scholarships  in  on 
advonced  course  leading  to  o master's  degree  in  min- 
ing engineering.  Representotives  from  the  Industry 
will  be  on  campus  on  January  22nd.  Interviews  may 
be  orronged  through  Room  123  in  the  Mining  Build- 
ing, from  January  3rd  to  Jonuary  14th. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  COMMISSION 

Students  Entering  Final 
Undergraduate  Year 

Those  wishing  summer-long  work  with  o government 
in  another  province  of  Conodo:  Communicate  with 
their  own  Placement  Officer  for  full  particulars. 

Scope  exists  for  employment  of  many  types  in  the 
Federal,  Provincial  and  Municipo}  Public  Service. 

Remuneration  at  scale,  full  travel  expenses,  poid 
through  grants  mode  by  The  Centenniol  Commission 
to  selected  students. 

THE  INSTITUTE 

OF  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CANADA 


1966  GRADUATES  IN  ENGINEERING 
CIVIL  . ELECTRICAL  - MECHANICAL 

IF  YOU  WANT 

— to  supplement  your  academic  training  with 
sound  experience 

— to  accept  the  challenge  of  unique  problems  of 
national  delevopment 

— the  freedom  and  challenge  to  develop  your 
abilities 

— the  opportunity  to  pattern  your  own  career,  and 

— a salary  commensurate  with  your  ability  and 
contribution 

ARRANGE  AN  INTERVIEW  at  your  Placement 
Office  with  our  Engineers  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 

lANUARY  20  AND  21.  I960 

Coreer  booklets  ore  ovoiloble  also  ot  your  Placement  Office. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 


UNCIE  JON'S  HELPFUL  HANDY  HOUSEHOLED  HINTS... 


Abundance  of  wax  in  the 
ear.  (one  of  a series,  may- 
be.) Although  this  situation 
might  at  first  sound  like  a 
rather  serious  affliction,  it 
has  its  compensations.  Con- 
sider your  position  at  a din- 
ner party,  where  you  are  the 
only  person  present  able  to 
make  his  head,  rather  than 
his  stomach,  gurgle.  Or.  for 
the  first  time,  enjoy  tele- 
vision as  a purely  visual  ex- 
perience. Try  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that,  to  a thought- 
ful-type person,  a superflu- 
ity of  wax  can  become  a ne 
cessity,  next  only  to  sex  in 
importance.  There  follows  a 
method  of  utilizing  one’s  af- 
fliction: 

How  to  make  a handy  litt- 
le bedside  reading  lamp  out 
of  your  ear!  All  that  is  need- 
ed is  a piece  of  sisal  cord, 
approximately  two  inches  in 
length  (if  you  have  big  ears, 
you'll  probably  need  more), 
which  is  inserted  into  the 
ear,  leaving  about  an  inch 
hanging  out,  and  worn  there 
for  one  day,  to  allow  some 
of  the  wax  to  be  absorbed 


into  it.  Your  friends  will 
comment  on  this,  but,  since 
your  ears  are  full  of  w’ax. 
you  probably  won't  be  able 
to  hear  them  anyway.  All 
that  remains  to  be  done  now 
is  to  apply  a naked  flame 
to  this  wick  when  you  are 
lying  on  your  side  in  bed, 
reading  your  Bible.  Consid- 
er the  savings  on  electricity! 


CAUTION:  uy  not  to 

move  around  too  much,  as 
hot  wax  can  inflict  very 
nasty  burns. 

Testing  temperature  of 
baby’s  bath.  After  filling 
bath,  dunk  baby  in  it.  If 
baby  goes  very  red  and  very 
quiet,  it  is  obviously  loo  hot 
to  put  your  elbow  in,  isn't 
it? 
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room  24  — electrical  bldg.  — 928-2916 
Devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  under- 
graduates of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  Published 
every  »on’  and  then  by  the  Engineering 
Society  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 
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business  monoger  
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Well  how  obout  thot,  ch  sweefheort,  the  biggest  Toike  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  we  hove  doned  it.  Thonx  to  Bobbo,  R.  Wayne,  Grohom, 
Teddoms,  Jim  X,  O M Q,  Jock,  Steve  ond  Wendy.  Jon,  Fronk  o^/or 
Ootlie,  Ross.  Lynne,  Sfon,  tor*  Conninghom,  Velma,  Pom,  ond  our 
tovourife  W-C-  gucen,  Sozonne.  But  Rick  is  on  idiot,  Rick  i'  •"■nr 

Rick  IS  on  idiot  . ■ . ond  on? 


t idiot, 


BARS  NONE 

'Ontario,  Province  of  Opportunity',  eh?  Opportunity 
for  everything  except  drinking.  The  L.C.B.O.  controls  this 
opportunity  ond  guords  its  treosures  like  o frightened  virgin, 

Why  con  this  compus  not  hove  a pub  or  bor.  In  Bri- 
toin  the  greot  ideos  stem  from  the  student  pubs  ot  Oxford 
ond  the  other  universities  of  the  country.  McGill  Univer- 
sity students  enjoy  beer  in  their  student  union.  New  York 
universities  ore  surrounded  by  bors. 

And  the  most  omozing  port  is  the  fact  that  ot  McGill 
the  students  in  first  year  ore  the  some  age  os  students  in 
grade  twelve  in  Toronto  (o  student  goes  into  first  yeor  from 
Grade  11  ot  McGill,  from  grade  12  he  goes  into  second 
year).  New  York  State  high  schools  only  go  to  grade  12.  In 
fact  Ontario  is  the  only  province  thot  offers  13  thrilling 
years  of  public  schooling.  So  obviously  students  at  U of  T 
ore,  on  the  overoge,  one  to  two  years  older  than  their  equiv- 
olents  in  any  other  province,  or  country. 

But  the  L.C.B.O.  pulls  up  their  blue  stockings  in  on 
effort  to  oppeose  the  'lunatic  fringe'  (Anne  Landers,  Toe 
Alpha  ond  assorted  other  'temperance'  federations  who 
opporently  have  nothing  more  interesting  to  do  with  their 
lives  than  tell  how  to  run  ours). 

This  'lunotic'  group  cries  ond  screoms  so  loud  tho  the 
sounds  of  the  20th  century  ore  drowned.  (A  recent  news- 
poper  photo  showed  o room  full  of  obstoiners  semi-hysteri- 
col  with  joy  after  o vote  in  West  Toronto  retained  a local 
by-law  prohibiting  the  sole  of  liquor  in  restouronts  ond 
hotels  in  thot  oreo.  If  they  don't  want  to  drink,  they  ore 
perfectly  free  to  obstoin,  but  why  should  those  who  enjoy 
on  occosionol  cocktail  be  forced  to  travel  to  another  port 
of  the  city  for  o drink.  Why  con't  a couple  have  wine  with 
a meol,  like  they  do  in  the  civilized  world). 

Bock  to  students:  the  police  feel  thot  it  is  their  duty 
to  protect  our  society  from  drinking  students.  They  'roid' 
froternity  porties.  They  seorch  cors.  This  is  their  woy  of 
protecting  us  and  we  should  be  thankful  ! 

Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  when  our  student  centre  is  fin- 
oily  built  here  it  hod  o licence.  But  don't  hold  your  breath 
— JCM  — 

LAND  OF  THE  FREE 

If  Canada  hos  anything  at  all  over  the  U.S.,  it  hos  to 
be  the  security  of  knowing  thot  the  people  you  grew  up  with 
will  not  be  conscripted  victims  of  the  brutal  power  struggle 
(for  it  is  just  that  — ond  not  o selfless  defence  of  freedom) 
now  in  progress. 

We  visited  New  York  recently.  It  was  surprising  to  see 
how  unowore  everyone  wos  of  the  Viet  Nam  conflict.  Oh, 
every  Americon  dimly  reolizes  his  country  it  at  war.  Yet 
there  is  o sense  of  unreolity  obout  it,  of  distance  ond  non- 
involvement. Hardly  onyone  folks  about  it,  and  those  who 
do  merely  recite,  os  if  from  memory,  the  State  Deportrhent 
line.  The  Long  Islond  residents  we  met  cored  more  obout 
footboll  scores  than  about  Viet  Nam.  It  will  take  a rise  in 
taxes  to  get  them  interested.  Where  we  expected  to  find  o 
poronoid  anti-communism  (an  admittedly  unobjective  ex- 
pectation), we  found  only  indifference. 

Students  ore  on  exception.  The  collegians  we  met, 
upon  being  questioned  expressed  contempt  for  — if  not 
octuol  hatred  of  — the  peoce  demonstrotors.  Still,  these 
students  at  least  talk  about  the  war. 

All  described  their  feor  of  being  drafted.  Mony  stu- 
dents morried  lost  year,  before  that  avenue  of  escape  wos 
closed.  It  is  only  to  ovoid  conscription  that  some  of  the 
students  we  met  ore  still  in  college;  otherwise  they  would 
hove  withdrown  long  ago.  High  school  students  con  be 
drafted  if  they  ore  not  toking  a certoin  number  of  courses, 
for  then  they  ore  not  considered  "full-time  students". 
Many  literolly  live  in  terror  of  conscription. 

Democrocy  is  o myth. 
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foto  credit— JCM  stole  i' 


Model  of  proposed  Medical  Complex  to  be  constructed 
on  site  presently  occupied  by  the  'Skule-House' 


NEWS  BULLETIN- 

FOR  REAL  EVEN 


— Toronto  (Toike  Press  Internotionol) 


Toike  is  pleased  os  punch  to  announce  to  the  world  thot  our 
own  R.  Wayne  Dickey  hos  been  named  ,3T5  Second  Mile  Engineer- 
ing Award  winner  for  the  groduoting  yeor  6T6.  As  you  may  know, 
this  oword  is  given  to  the  student  who  hos  porticipoted  most 
octively  in  the  offoirs  of  the  Foculty  ond  of  the  Society,  with  o 
consideration  to  ocodemic,  ond  cultural  achievement. 

Anyone  who  half  cores  is  well  owore  that  Woyne  is  just  that. 
The  Connonboll,  Skule  Dinner  ond  the  rest  of  Skule's  social  octivi- 
ties  hove  been  orranged  by  First  Vice-President  Dickey.  This  yeor's 
floot-parode  entry  wos  built  by  Woyne's  busy  bonds;  the  night 
before  he  had  stoyed  up  into  the  wee  smoM  hours  designing  it.  In 
fact  Woyne  spends  so  much  time  in  the  Engineering  Society  offices 
that  Toike  editor  John  Morris  is  reported  to  hove  soid  obout  Woyne 
"Gee,  he  spends  o lot  of  time  in  the  Engineering  Society  offices!". 


MUMBUMC5 

FROM 

THE 

MOSQUE 


INTRODUCTION: 

The  ecriture  you  see  below  may  become  a regular 
feature  of  the  Toike  Oike.  This  depends  on  two  things 

a)  If  Mr.  Morris  sees  fit  to  print  it 

b)  If  I ever  get  around  to  writing  another  column. 

TITLE: 

The  tilte  of  the  column  has  absolutely  no  significance  at 
all.  Not  a bit.  Nope,  none,  whatsoever.  Hardly, 

The  pen  name  'James  X'  is  a thin  attempt  to  disguise 
my  identity.  Don’t  ask  me  why.  except  that  this  seems  to 
be  the  thing  to  do  in  this  newspaper. 

NOTES  ON  NEW  YEARS: 

I guess  many  of  you  happy  young  Engineering  students 
as  well  as  all  the  less-fortunate  lads  and  lasses  at  U of  T 
(to  wit:  non-Engineers)  went  out  on  Dec.  31  and  got  falling- 
down-drunk  as  usual.  Just  like  at  football  games.  Or  Frat 
parties,  or  after  exams.  Before  exams  even.  Or  McGill  week- 
end. Or  any  week-end.  To  many  people  the  main  objective 
of  an  evening’s  entertainment  is  to  see  how  many  beers  one 
can  down,  or  how  many  shots,  fifths,  gallons,  or  what-have- 
you.  The  best  part  comes  when  these  types  say,  "Ah-h-h-h, 
I’m  O.K.  I can  drive  home  alright”.  Sometimes  they  make  it. 

Next  day,  its  a status  thing  for  these  guys  to  compare 
how  drunk  they  were,  of  how  hung-over  they  are.  Or  how 
they  beat  the  police  spot-check  by  ducking  down  a back 
street. 

Just  for  interest’s  sake.  I'd  ask  these  guys  to  do  a 
couple  of  experiments.  First,  go  to  a Frat  party  (or  a foot- 
ball game,  or  a New  Year’s  get-together,  or  what)  and  stay 
sober  for  a change.  See  how  much  fun  your  friends  are 
having  being  sick  every  half-hour.  See  how  dignified  these 
University  students  look  with  glazed  eyes,  flushed  faces, 
clothes  dishevelled  and  soaked  in  beer,  staggering  around 
slurring  foul  language  at  anyone  they  see.  See  how  femin- 
ine the  young  ladies  look  in  a similar  condition,  drinking 
beer  straight  from  the  bottle.  Their  escorts  claim  that 
getting  them  hammered  makes  them  easy  marks.  Well,  if 
that’s  the  only  way  they  can  get  a little  affection,  it  doesn't 
speak  too  highly  of  their  own  hustling  ability.  Besides  the 
human  body  doesn’t  function  in  a 90  proof  condition  so 
these  poor  suckers  don't  know  what  their  missing, 

"Fine”,  they  say,  "But  why  go  to  a Frat  party  (McGill 
week-end,  NeW^Y^r's  etc.  etc.)  if  you  don’t  get  <hnmk?” 
This,  my  friends,  is  ^hat  I’d  like  to  know. 

The  second  experiment  I'd  like  these  unfortunate  slobs 
to  try  is  this:  be  on  the  scene  of  an  accident  where  two  or 
three  people  (children  are  especially  effective  in  this  exper- 
iment) have  been  killed,  or,  maimed  for  life  because  one  of 
these  heroes  thought  he  "could  drive  home  alright.”  Looking 
up  statistic  on  drunk-driver  accidents  is  not  nearly  as  ef- 
fective as  seeing  and  smelling  the  blood,  crushed  bones  and 
tom  flesh.  Try  it  sometime,  guys. 

NOTES  ON  COMMENT  ARTICLES: 

Your  favorite  S.A.C.  member  and  mine,  Ernie  Lightman, 
from  U.C.  came  out  with  another  scintillating  "Comment” 
article  in  the  second-most  — widely  — read  paper  on  Camp- 
us on  Monday  Jan.  3,  in  which  he,  in  a 9"  by  3”  column 
space  solved  all  the  S.A.C.’s  problems.  With  this  typical 
driving  insight  and  devastating  logic,  he  puts  the  blame  on 
"a  small  clique  on  S.A.C.  which  effectively  opposes  and  ob- 
structs any  and  all  imaginative  leadership  by  council."  This 
"clique”  (he  doesn't  name  names  — I wonder  why?)  does 
this  by  causing  S.A.C.  to  stop  discussion  to  enable  them  to 
run  back  to  their  local  councils  for  instructions.  He  claims 
that  since  we  have  a representative  form  of  government, 
the  SA.C.  member  should  be  able  to  make  the  decisions 
himself.  Besides,  says  our  friend  Ernie,  "Why  these  people 
believe  that  a local  council  is  any  more  representative  of 
the  college  or  school  (he  didn’t  mention  "Faculty”  — a 
Freudian  slip?)  than  is  a S.A.C.  rep,  when  both  are  directly 
elected  by  the  students,  is  totally  beyond  my  comprenhen- 
sion.” 

Well,  folks,  some  of  us  have  suspected  all  along  that  Mr. 
Lightman’s  comprehension  is  somewhat  limited,  but  it’s  a 
matter  of  mere  arithmetic.  (Ernie  is  in  philosophy,  so  I 
guess  he  can  plead  ignorance  of  arithmetic!?!)  In  the  case 
of  Engineering,  for  instance;  in  which  group  do  you  think 
would  there  be  a higher  probability  of  getting  the  true  feel- 
ing of  the  students:  40  members  out  of  a group  of  1.500,  or 
one  of  a group  of  1.500?  It  would  be  a different  matter  if 
the  SA.C.  rep  was  elected  on  a platform  in  which  the  part- 
icular problem  was  outlined,  and  the  candidate’s  stand  firm- 
ly stated.  However,  on  an  issue  where  there  is  some  doubt, 
and  the  SA.C.  rep  cannot  in  good  faith  tell  which  was  his 
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MORE 

STEAM 

TUMMEL 


CRADUATE  INTERVIEWS 

ONTARIO  HYDRO 

will  interview  on 
January  20,  21  and  22 

Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil,  Metallurgi- 
cal, Industrial  and  Chemical  Engineers 
and  Engineering  Science,  Mathematics. 

— Training  Program  — 

geared  to  individual  interests  ond  based  on  rota- 
tional work  experience. 

— Variety  of  Engineering  Work  — 

planning,  design,  research,  construction,  opera- 
tions, mointenonce,  marketing  or  computer  appli- 
cations. 

— A Career  — 

in  on  orgonizotion  which  encourages  diversity  of 
training  and  experience. 

— An  Expanding  Operation  — 

New  coal-fired  and  nuclear  thermol  stations  in  the 
process  of  development  ond  construction  are 
omong  the  largest  and  most  modern  on  the  con- 
tinent. (500  megowott  units  in  our  newest  cool- 
fired  generoting  station  ond  the  new  Pickering 
Nuclear  Plant).  Continuing  hydraulic  station  ex- 
pansion. 

— An  Integrated  Data  Processing  System 

— Analysis  ond  programming  of  complex  engin- 
eering and  scientific  problems  os  well  os  extensive 
commerciol  applications. 

Further  informotion  in  your  Placement  Office.  If  you 
wish  to  make  additionol  enquiries  pleose  write  — 

Employment  Officer, 
Professional  and  Management  Staff 
Ontario  Hydro, 

620  University  Avenue, 

Toronto,  Ontario 


students  feel,  he  is  failing  it 
his  representative  duty  if  he 
doesn’t  mage  some  effort  tc 
determine  how  his  constitu- 
ents feel. 

Of  course,  in  Mr.  Light- 
man's  case,  going  to  his  local 
council  would  be  a waste 
of  time,  because  the  weird 
and  wonderful  Lit  doesn't 
have  the  S.A.C.  members  in- 
eluded  in  its  hallowed 
ranks’. 

NOTES  ON  STATUS: 

I’m  going  to  introduce, 
here  and  now,  a new  status 
symbol  for  Engineers:  I am 
one  of  the  few  engineers  left 
who  can  honestly  say  that  I 
have  not  been  in  the  Steam 
Tunnelsl! 

Notes  on  Next  Issue: 

See  you  next  issue! 

JAMES  X 


CONSOliOATED  PAPER  CORPORATION  UMITED 

Chemical,  Civil,  Electricol  and  Mechanical  Engineers 
groduoting  in  1966  required  by  Consolidated  Paper 
Corporation  Limited.  Mills  locoted  ot  Three  Rivers, 
Showinigon,  Grand'Mere,  and  Port  Alfred  Quebec 
with  a new  pulp  mill  at  Showville,  Quebec,  scheduled 
for  operation  in  1967. 

Our  Research  & Development  Centre  at  Grond'Mdre 
olso  requires  research-oriented  Chemical  Engineers  - 
Bachelors  ond  Masters  - due  to  present  active  expan- 
sion program. 

All  usual  benefits  (group  life,  pension,  etc.)  ond  a 
very  attroctive  Company  medicol  plan  which  is  inte- 
groted  with  both  the  Blue  Cross  ond  the  Quebec 
Hospital  Insurance  Plan. 

The  Company  will  conduct  interviews  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  on  Thursday,  January  20th,  1966. 

Interesting  summer  work  is  available  for  a limited 
number  of  Closs  of  '67  Chemical  and  Mechanicol  Eng- 
ineers. 

Detoiis  will  be  discussed  ot  interviews  on  Wednesday, 
Januory  19th,  1966. 


M 


A LOOK 
AROriVD 


Well,  by  golly,  it  was  finally  winter  for  a whole  day 
or  so  last  weekend,  and  the  whole  thing  began  on  Friday 
n orning  when  all  the  pink,  fat,  lalcumed  business  men, 
d ;ans,  professors  and  city  councillors  growled  good-bye 
to  their  wives  or  mommies  or  whatever  and  began  their 
daily  escape  from  their  pink,  fat,  talcumed  children.  Adorn- 
ed in  dark  suits  and  super-white  over-large  French  cuffs, 
(some  with  shirts  attached)  (John  Robarts  had  the  ugliest 
cufflinks  I ever  saw  in  my  life)  push  "start",  pushed 
"garage  door  open”,  pushed  "cigar  light”,  stuffed  the  foul 
smelling  phallic  symbol  in  their  pink,  moist,  talcumed 
mouths,  and  tromped  on  the  whatdoyoumacallit  that  makes 
their  magnachromobile  go. 

But  something  was  wrong.  It  took  a while  to  figure  it 
out  since  most  of  these  guys  never  look  where  they’re  going 
anyhow,  but  peering  dimly  through  the  curved  windshield 
with  their  little  beady  red  eyes  they  dimly  made  out  the 
shape  of  some  flaky  green  substance  falling  from  the  sky. 
And  as  they  plowed  into  the  rear  end  of  their  next  neighbour 
(his  car,  I mean),  (their  eleven  second  reaction  time  is  mur- 
der in  bad  weather(  whose  name  they  didn’teven  know,  they 
realized  that  the  green  substance  was  white  snow  seen 
through  tinted  windshield.  This  flash  or  recognition  was 
quite  a remarkable  feat  for  the  53  year  old  mind  which 
hadn’t  seen  snow  for  97  contracts,  7 secretaries,  and  22,000 
dollars.  Maybe  some  of  them  made  it  to  work,  which  would 
be  amazing  since  most  of  these  power-steered  old  men  try 
to  drive  the  same  way  at  all  seasons. 

Myself,  I figured  that  the  snow  would  be  a great  way 
to  try  my  new  sled  that  I tried  to  give  to  my  nephew  for 
Christmas  but  he  gave  it  back  for  my  birthday  because  it 
couldn't  be  used  for  killing  Viet  Cong  in  the  basement.  So 
I kidnapped  three  dogs  (including  Toto  next  door)  and 
hitched  them  up,  but  one  was  a female  at  a bad  time  and 
the  other  two  were  both  attempting  to  spawn  with  her  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  quite  a feat  (12  to  be  exact)  but 
they  weren’t  managing  very  well  and  I coudn’t  stand  the 
noise  so  I settled  for  skis  and  grabbed  the  back  of  a street- 
car and  was  dragged  to  Skule  because  I had  to  see  a prof 
but  he  was  pretty  busy  in  his  office  with  the  window  open 
and  the  cold  white  stuff  blowing  in  and  he  and  two  graduate 
students  were  making  snow  angels,  the  Prof  on  the  desk, 
and  the  students  didn't  look  too  happy,  but  what  the  hell, 
they  wanted  their  thesis  to  be  accepted.  So  I visited  the 
Engineering  Stores  and  washed  Wayne  Dickey’s  face  with 
snow  and  then  I felt  better  so  I threw  a snowball  at  a cop 
and  went  home  because  winter  is  one  hell  of  a bore,  like 
anything  else,  and  I’m  not  coming  out  again  till  spring  and 
the  lady  next  door  is  really  mad  because  Toto  is  pregnant 
and  she  says  I'm  to  blame. 


GREEN  STUFF  FALLS  ON  ARTISTS 

By  D.  M.  Q. 


The  above  attempt  at  creative  writing  arises  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  sudden  resurgence  of  interest  in  the  arts 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  evidenced  by  the  upcoming 
Unuiversity  College  Pop  Festival  and  the  Hart  House  Festi- 
val of  the  Arts.  The  UC  effort  is  being  run  by  UC,  which 
pretty  well  describes  it  but  perhaps  Hart  House  deserves 
mention,  because  parts  of  it  are  going  to  be  good,  and  partly 
because  I'm  on  the  publicity  committee. 


The  weekend  includes  a wide  range  of  artistic  events 
covering  most  of  the  territory  between  the  music  of  J.  S. 
Bach  and  the  mayhem  of  a modem  Happening.  Of  particular 
note  is  the  exhibition  of  Alex  Colville  paintings  in  the  Art 
gallery.  Colville  is  painting  in  a manner  which  the  public  is 
crying  for  but  that  the  art  community  seems  to  be  disin- 
terested  in.  His  style  of  "magic  realism"  makes  his  subjects 
so  hfehke  that  the  viewer  is  scared  to  death  because  thev 
seem  to  be  more  alive  than  he  is.  The  exhibition  is  a good 
one  had  the  art  -committee  been  able  to  obtain  what  I con 
sider  to  be  CoMlle’s  best  single  work  from  the  National 
Art  Gallery  m Ottawa.  If  you  do  nothing  else  for  culture 
this  sMson,  at  least  have  a look  at  these  wierd  and  wondei- 
lui  things. 


FEET  FALL  ON  HOT  STEAM  TUNNEL 

also  by  D.  M.  Q. 

The  map  I promised  you  last  issue  is  not  included 
this  issue,  mostly  because  it’s  too  much  work.  Many  reade 
have  wntten  to  say  that  publishing  a map  would  take  i 
&e  romance  out  of  steam  tunnel  exploration  so  inste; 
offke  ^ tunnel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  S/ 
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Come, 

give  us  a taste 
of  your  quality. 

—Hamlet,  Act  II 

Challenging  career  opportunities— where  talents  and 
temperaments  of  all  types  are  put  to  work  in  a productive 
environment— are  found  throughout  our  company's  di- 
versified operations. 

At  your  Placement  Office  you'll  find  copies  of  "Alcan 
—a  Growth  Company".  Browse  through  it.  It  tells  you 
about  Alcan,  and  the  opportunities  Alcan  offers  the 
enterprising  university  graduate. 

Further  information  dealing  with  your  specific  inter- 
ests can  be  discussed  during  a personal  interview. 


Mr.  D.  F.  Nasmith  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lawless  will  conduct 
on-campus  interviews 

JANUARY  20,  21,  1966 

CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING  . INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  . METALLURGICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  • ENGINEERING  PHYSICS 
HONOURS  CHEMISTRY  . HONOURS  MATHEMATICS 
HONOURS  PHYSICS 


Aluminum  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 


foto  credit— We'll  never  fell 


SETTLEMENT 

PARTY 

Saturday  Dec.  18  the  Eng. 
Soc.  entertained  the  Univer- 
sity Settlement.  There  was 
a lunch  at  New  College  fol- 
lowed by  games  and  sports 
at  Hart  House.  Former  NHL 
star  and  new  student  at  U. 
of  T.  Carl  Brewer  Joined  the 
games,  to  the  kids  great  en- 
joyment. His  help  and  in- 
terest is  very  much  appre- 
ciated. 

Thank  you  to  Carling 
Breweries  Ltd.  for  sponsor- 
ing the  party  with  $ 50. 

Dag  Furst 


DID  YOU 
KNOW? 


The  Steom  Tunnels 


WATCH  THE  VARSITY  FOR 

more  of  our  tunnel  pics 


If  all  engineers  were  laid 
end  to  end  along  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Highway  chances 
are  the  Dean  would  be  very 
angry.  Also  traffic  would  be 
tied  up  for  hours  and  hours. 


(SUBTITLE:  R.  WAYNE  NEEDS  A DATE  FOR  AT-HOME) 


HJGIBILITY: 


I ENGINEERING  . 
HOUEEN  contest! 

R 
i 
R 
R 

R 
R 
R 
R 
H 


(a)  any  University  of  Toronto  undergraduate 

(b)  any  student  nurse  enrolled  in  o Toronto  hospital  providing  she  is  an 
Engineer's  girlfriend. 


1.  Contestants  must  be  nominated  by  an  Engineer, 

2.  Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Stores  and  must  be  returned  on  or 
before  January  24. 

3.  Each  contestan  will  be  entered  in  a Course  Queen  competition,  as  determin- 
ed by  the  course  of  her  nominee. 

4.  Winners  of  this  competition  will  represent  their  respective  courses  at  the  At 
Home,  February  11,  in  the  Canadian  Room  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel. 

5.  Presentations  and  the  crowning  of  the  Engineering  Queen  will  take  place 
at  half-time  amid  full  press  and  TV  coveroge. 


JUDGING: 


(a)  SEMI-FINALS  — All  contestants  will  be  interviewed  by  a committee  of  the 
applicable  club  executive  on  January  25, 26, 27. 

(b)  FINALS  — Course  Queens  will  be  interviewed  by  o commmittee  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  Executive  Feb.  1,  2,  3. 

Judging  will  be  done  on  the  basis  of  poise,  personality,  ond  sincerity  . , ' 

WOULD  YOU  Dm  EVE  SEX  APPEAL? 


Watch  the  next  TOIKE  for  a list  of  Super  A-1  Peachy  Prizes. 
(If  anybody  gives  us  any .. .) 


JVominaic  yaur  yirt!  Any  course 
Mrithout  a Queen  is  disyusiiny  nnd 
besides  §re  Hhe  interriewiny 
pretty  yiris 
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DEAR 

JONNALU 

By  R.  TEDDUillS 


Obviously  this  is  not  Jonnalu;  but  she  looks  more  intelligent. 


BEING  GBOWN  IIP  AND  LIKING  IT 
Or 

How  1 Learned  about  Life 
and  Love  from  the  IJC  Lit 

By  LYNNE  HUNITHIZE 


DEAR  JON\ALU 

Dear  Reader;  The  follow- 
ing is  whal  may  be  a new 
departure  in  advice  columns. 
What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  present  the  problems 
of  our  loyal  fans  (notice 
the  liberal  use  of  the  edi- 
torial 'we')  while  at  the 
same  time  a few  comments 
on  life  in  general,  for  inst- 
ance. the  other  day,  as  I was 
wandering  through  New 
College,  I overheard  two  co- 
eds discussing  a mutual 
problem:  "you  know  the 
kind  of  bachelor  apartment 
I mean,  the  kind  with  Hi- 
fidelity  in  one  corner,  and 
infidelity  in  the  other.” 

Dear  Jonnalu, 

Like,  I have  a problem. 
I have  fallen  for  this  broad 
at  school,  I mean,  she  flips 
me.  She  is  about  my  height 
(5'8")  really  built,  (I  mean, 
like  WOW),  long  blonde 
hair,  the  whole  bit.  Her 
name  is  Marsha.  Oh,  the 
mere  sound  of  it  drives  me 
to  unspeakable  rapture!  But 
she  doesn't  even  know  that 
I exist.  How  do  I (I  really 
am  sorry  to  burden  you  with 
my  problems)  but  how  do 
I get  to  have  a date  with 
this  little  number? 

Heartsick.,. 

Dear  Sic... 

Send  me  this  little  num- 
ber’s number,  and  I will 
arrange  it  for  you.  Eh? 

...  Speaking  of  Christmas 
this  is  the  season  when 
many  a poor  fellow  will  be 
brought  down  by  a guided 
mistletoe. 

...  Nothing  separates  the 
men  from  the  boys  like  the 
cost  of  automobile  insur 
ance. 

...  Can  she  twist?  She’s  the 
torque  of  the  town.  (Ed. 
note:  Enough  of  this  garb- 
age. Get  back  .to  business). 

Dear  Jonnalu, 

I have  a lot  of  trouble 
making  decisions.  Like  the 
other  day  I was  offered  a 
cigarette  by  two  different 
people,  each  with  a different 
brand.  You  can  imagine  my 
trouble:  I like  brand  A bet- 
ter than  brand  B.  but  one 
chap  owed  me  a cigarette. 


and  the  other  was  my  boss, 
Whoo  boy!  Half  an  hour 
later  I lit  up  my  pipe.  Any- 
way, do  you  have  trouble 
making  decisions? 

J.  Crothers-Maxwell 
or  J.  Maxwell-Crothers 

Dear  JCM  or  JMC, 

Yes...  no...  er...  no...  yes... 
maybe...  I dunno. 

...  Confidential  to  RWD, 

Maybe,  give  me  a call 
sometime. 

Dear  Jonnalu, 

Oh,  it’s  too  much.  I can’t 
bear  it  any  longer.  I must 
tell  someone.  You  see,  I 
tricked  this  girl  (really  a 
nice  girl,  really!)  into  think- 
ing I was  in  love  with  her. 
I mean,  I really  gave  her  a 
snow  job,  and  she  fell  for 
it.  Well,  to  make  a long 
story  short,  I seduced  her, 
made  her  pregnant  (Oh,  Un- 
livable  horror)  and  now  she 
hates  me.  Boy,  am  I heel! 
Now  she’s  in  a home  for 
unwed  mother’s,  her  jife 
ruined. 

I am,  unfortunately, 
Arthur  O.  Phynque 

Dear  Arty, 

So,  whadda  you  want,  a 
medal;  or  a chest  to  pin  ii 
on? 

...  Speaking  of  snow  jobs, 
my  personal  dictionary  de- 
fines a snow  job  as  some- 
thing a man  docs  to  defrost 
a woman. 


...  A study  of  Economics 
usually  reveals  that  the  best 
time  to  buy  anything  is  last 
year. 

...  Women’s  clothes  seem 
less  ridiculous  when  we 
consider  that  woman  her- 
self was  designed  to  wear 
a fig  leaf. 

...  A bachelor’s  dream  is 
Life,  Liberty,  and  the  Hap- 
piness of  Pursuit. 

Dear  Jonnalu, 

I have  heard  that  there  is 
a parking  problem  on  this 
campus.  However,  due  to 
the  characteristics  of  my 
boyfriend,  there  seems  to  be 
no  problem  at  all. 

What  shall  I do? 

Troubled 

Dear  Troubled, 

Who  pays  who  fifty  cents? 

Dear  readers:  After  an 
extensive,  and  intensive  te- 
lephone canvass,  I have  de- 
termined that  people  don’t 
want  to  talk  about  their 
problems,  (not  to  me,  any- 
way). So,  I am  asking  you, 
dear  and  loyal  fans,  to  write 
me  c/o  the  Engineering 
Stores,  (where  else),  enclos- 
ing your  problems,  and  I 
shall  attempt  (???)  to  an- 
swer them  on  the  air,  cops, 
in  print.  Merci. 

...  as  the  sounds  of  'Si- 
lence' fill  the  air,  from 
Wayne  Dickey’s  radio,  the 
Toike  staff  go  their  res- 
pective ways. 


Oh,  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  being  in  your  prime. 
All  the  things  you  want  and 
can't  have.  The  repressions, 
the  pent-up  emotions,  the 
frustrations,  the  clinically 
detailed  discussions,  the 
held-down  passions,  the,feel- 
ing  that  you’re  missing 
something.  I just  had  to. 
And  so  I went  to  the  Lit. 

Now  the  Lit,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a free-think- 
ing (although  law-abiding) 
group  of  socially-minded 
young  men  and  women,  in- 
terested only  in  benefiting 
and  advancing  mankind  in 
the  form  of  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. Their  latest  sortie 
into  the  field  of  ’’human  re- 
lation”, as  is  also  well- 
known,  has  been  connected 
with  birth-control,  sex  educ- 
ation, and  lectures  on  the 
same. 

Now,  I have  nothing  a- 
gainst  the  Lit  (not  yet  this 
year  anyway)  and  so  I felt 
no  shame,  dread,  or  trepida 
tion  at  my  decision  to  find 
out  from  them  what  it  was 
all  about  (privately,  of 
course).  Having  thoroughly 
perused  the  subject  in  all 
available  texts  (Playboy,  Dr. 
Spock,  etc.),  I began  my 
journey  into  the  mysteries 
of  prevention. 

Oh  my!  What  I found  out! 
The  shock  of  discovery!  The  ' 
shattering  of  illusions!  The 
opening  up  of  a new  world! 
All  these  years  of  being 


cool,  calm,  collected  and  re- 
pressed. Not  letting  my  hair 
down.  Keeping  my  emotions 
and  raging  desires  penned 
up  inside,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  release  myself,  let 
myself  go.  That  Victorian 
attitude  of  virginity,  purity, 
and  self-repression.  And  all 
for  nothing!  All  out  of  fear! 
Tsk,  tsk,  tsk. 

And  now,  thanks  to 
Young's,  scientific  experi- 
mentation, and  the  marvels 
of  plastics,  rings,  spirals, 
etc.,  I am  free.  Free,  do  you 
hear,  free!  No  longer  need 
I hold  myself  back.  I can 
romp  in  the  field  and  sing 
with  the  birds  as  I release 
all  those  desires  I've  been 
building  up  inside  for  so 
long.  Of  course,  there's  one 
small  hitch.  According  to 
the  government  and  the  law 
of  the  land  (God  save  the 
Prime  Minister)  I really 
should  be  married  first.  And 
even  then,  to  avoid  any  feel- 
ings of  guilt,  I really 
shouldn't  use  these  horrible, 
illegal  devices.  But  then,  if 
I’m  married,  I can  always 
transfer  all  my  guilt  feelings 
and  anxieties  to  any  nearby 
animate  object,  like,  for 
instance,  my  husband,  so 
who  cares? 

But  then,  I've  said  it  all 
along.  I still  think  that,  re- 
garding most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lit,  this  informa- 
tion is  coming  about  22 
years  too  late. 
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“THE  CO-ED’’ 

(On  Love,  Boys,  Life  and  Such) 

By  B.M.M.C. 

I will  know  "him",  when  he  comes. 

Not  through  trumpets,  nor  through  drums. 
Toll  and  handsome,  gay  and  grave, 

Wise  ond  Witty,  pure  and  brove. 

He  will  firmly  take  my  hand. 

All  my  secrets  understand. 

In  ways  of  loving  I'm  prepored, 

I've  read  all  the  books  I've  dored, 

Yet  I must  admit  the  foct  is, 

I've  hod  very  little  practice. 

Not  for  me  the  hoi  pollot, 

I'm  waiting  for  my  destined  boy, 

By  precious  love  I'd  hate  to  waste, 

On  those  who  aren't  quite  to  my  toste. 

Don't  insist,  "Does  he  exist?" 

All  our  folklore  goes  to  show, 

In  this  crozy  world  below, 

For  each  girl  there  is  one  mote. 

Pre-arranged  and  matched  by  fate; 
Somewhere  there  is  a vast  computer. 

Sorting  out  my  perfect  suitor. 

Once  he's  found,  then  Joy  and  loughter, 
We'll  be  happy  ever  often 
No  more  quorrels,  nothing  tragic, 

Love  clone  will  work  the  mogic. 

Yet  I hove  o few  small  feors. 

Computers  favour  Engineers ! 


Group  Therapy 
and  Stuff 

by  Reg.  C.  DAVIS 


The  hazards  of  universi- 
ty life  with  respect  to  men- 
tal well  being  are  known. 
The  constant  pressure  to 
achieve  in  the  academic, 
social  and  sexual  sphere 
and  the  search  for  some 
kind  of  security  and  happi- 
ness in  a flux  of  changing 
attitudes,  moral  systems 
and  goal  possibilities  have 
been  documented,  analyzed 
and  some  steps  have  even 
been  taken  to  combat  them. 

However,  the  solutions  up 
till  now  have  involved  the 
disadvantages  of,  the  neces- 
sity of  admitting  to  one's 
self  an  inability  and  then 
doing  something  about  it 
through  a bureaucracy,  and 
the  expenditure  of  more  ex- 
pendable time.  From  the  ad- 
.ministrative  viewpoint  the 
cost  is  high  for  trained 
personnel  and  only  small 
numbers  of  students  can  be 
treated  by  one  person. 

The  fourth  year  of  Mecha- 
nical Engineering  has  re- 
cently in  its  usual  unortho- 
dox and  brilliant  manner, 
been  exploring  the  field  of 
group  therapy. 

The  therapy  method  is 
spontaneous,  can  be  utilized 
during  lunch-hours,  between 
class  breaks  and/or  spares, 
and  the  cost  is  negligigle. 
The  solution  is  one  or  seve- 


ral "Superballs”  — charac- 
terized by  high  coefficients 
of  restitution  and  friction. 

The  effect  is  wonderous 
in  its  action  and  results. 

Frustrations  are  over- 
come, inhibitions  relaxed, 
and  grudges  and  repressed 
hiOStUities  are  transferred 
to  and  out  on  the  "ball”. 
Students  who  were  previ- 
ously withdrawn,  peevish 
or  overly  aggressive  and 
stumbled  along  with  a daz- 
ed stare  become  after  a 
short  session  relaxed,  freely 
jovial  and  react  vitally  to 
stimuli. 

The  future  of  this  treat- 
ment form  and  its  possible 
applications  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived little  intensive  study. 
However,  no  serious  side- 
effects  or  difficulties  have 
been  noted  or  envisaged, 
and  if  the  therapy  does  not, 
as  its  critics  claim,  cure  the 
basic  causes  of  the  symp- 
tom, it  at  least  alleviates 
the  problem  to  the  extent 
that  the  capacity  of  the 
person  and  the  groups  to 
operate  in  its  environment 
is  increased  enormously. 

Even  without  intensive 
study  a few  possibilities 

This  new  form  of  group 
therapy  could  become  an- 
other of  Mechanical  6T6's 
contributions  to  the  world. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ENGINEERING 

PUEEN 

name  age  

SEX  (Answer  yes  or  no.) 

BUST?  WAIST?  HIPS?  

ANKLE?? 

COLOUR  OF  HAIR? EYES?  

DO  YOU?  (EP  NO,  WHY  NOT?  ) 

REASON  FOR  APPLICATION?  (25  words  or  less) 


IF  YOU  WIN,  WILL  YOU  GO  TO  THE  AT-HOME  WITH  R.  WAYNE 

DO  YOU  WANT  A CORSAGE?  

ARE  YOU  WILLING  TO  RIDE  A WHI'TE  HORSE  AROUND  THE  CAN- 
ADIAN ROOM?  

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CAPACITY?  (for  booze,  stupid) 

HAVE  YOU  AN  APARTMENT?  ALONE?  

DO  YOU  GET  LONELY? 

Signed  

Countersigned  

(both  bonds  obove  the  counter,  pleose,  Eh?) 


GROW  WITH  SHAWINIGAN! 

\ 

CHEMICAL  EBTGIXEERS  REQUIRED 

RY 

SH  A WIXIG  AN 

CHEMICALS  LIMITED 


Recruiting  Visit  - January  !31-22,  1966 
Rook  your  interview  through  the 
University  Placement;  Service. 
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By  GRAHAM  + R.  HOWES 

I decided  (shades  of  the  Varsity)  to  review  (that’s 
what  they  call  it)  one  movie  that  was  or  is  playing  in 
Toronto.  “The  Knack  and  How  To  Get  It”  concerns  pri- 
marily a Mod-man  possessing  a well-chromed  motor- 
cycle and  the  talent  or  “Knack”  for  seducing  virtually 
anything  with  two  legs  and  a skirt,  except  the  Highland- 
er. His  rival  is  another  Mod  who  is  “knack-less”  and  is 
trying  desperately  to  attract,  bribe  or  steal  the  “Knack”. 
The  main  character  is  played  by  Rita  Tushingham.  She 
is  a girl  — hopelessly  naive  — seeking  the  YWCA  in 
London.  Naturally  the  themes  are  completely  incong- 
ruent  and  naturally  all  the  characters  wind  up  together. 

The  opening  scene  shows  an  infinitely  long  line  of 
girls,  similarily  attired,  stretching  from  the  sidewalk 
to  Tollen’s  (who  has  the  Knack)  room  on  the  top  floor 
of  Colin’s  ( who  has  no  Knack ) house.  Colin  tries  to  en- 
tice any  of  the  girls  into  his  room  (one  floor  below 
Tollen’s)  — total  wipe  out.  At  any  rate  les  femmes  pro- 
ceed to  Tollen’s  room  for  a quick  (two  minute)  demon- 
stration of  his  sexual  prowess  and  then  sign  the  guest 
book  (two  words  or  less). 

The  first  floor  of  Colin’s  house  is  taken  over  by  an 
off-beat  artist  who  promptly  paints  the  whole  room 
dazzling  white  (he  hates  brown). 

At  any  rate  the  eventual  outcome  is  that  Colin  (at 
the  expense  of  Rita  'Tushingham)  acquires  the  Knack. 
Tollen  loses  it  and  becomes  a dejected  sexless  human 
being. 

The  interesting  feature  of  this  film  might  be  the 
inane  way  of  creating  humour,  the  use  of  now-old  trick 
photography,  on  the  small  number  of  characters  in- 
volved, or  it  could  be  the  whole  film.  This  engineer 
found  it  different  and  worth  the  price. 


How  To  Teach  High 

At  present  there  are  three 
recognized  ways  of  obtain- 
ing a position  teaching  high 
school.  The  first  & simplest 
is  to  quit  school  at  grade  12 
and  to  go  north  and  teach. 
Salaries  are  comparable  and 
after  a few  years  practice 
you  will  be  accepted  when 
you  return  to  civilization. 

Second  and  slightly  more 
difficult  is  to  lake  a four 
year  arts  honour  course  and 
get  a class  A certificate.  The 
last  and  by  far  the  most  dif- 
ficult is  to  take  engineering 
and  get  a class  B (1000  per 
year  less)  certificate.  Do  not 
worry  when  you  realize  that 
none  of  these  methods  offer 
anything  to  do  with  teach- 
ing. The  only  instruction  a 
prospective  teacher  gets  in 
teaching  is  recieved  at  OCE. 
Ask  any  student  there  about 
what  that  amounts  to. 

Now  for  your  first  job. 
Things  are  pretty  easy,  start- 
ing salary  is  five  dollars  per 
hour  or  six  thousand  dollars 
per  year  of  two  hundred 
working  days  of  six  hours 
each.  This  advantage  must 
be  jealously  guarded.  Al- 
ways, always,  always  com- 
plain about  the  late  nights 
spent  marking  papers  and 
preparing  for  next  days 
classes.  Complain  that  with 
all  the  new  courses  you  need 
at  least  two  hours  to  pre- 
pare for  the  work  that  your 
students  must  learn  in  fifty 
minutes. 

Your  personal  life  must 
be  without  blemish.  The 
public  is  very  concerned 
with  your  public  image. 
How  you  teach  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  but  keep  your 
nose  clean.  Speak  in  a con- 
descending tone  to  eveiy- 
one  and  if  they  ask  a com- 
promising question  ask 
them  if  they  have  a univers- 
ity degree.  This  is  your  most 
important  status  symbol;  as 
a teacher  use  it  often.  When 
accused  of  being  a snob  ad- 
mit it,  because  you  are  and 
with  good  reason. 
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School  Succesfully 

Now  to  deal  with  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  fac- 
ing you  as  a teacher.  At  the 
end  of  four  years  of  univers- 
ity you  will  have  a reason- 
able degree  of  maturity  even 
if  you  enrolled  in  an  arts 
course.  This  must  be  chang- 
ed. High  school  teachers  by 
tradition  are  the  most  emo- 
tionally immature  people  in 
the  world.  This  requires 
long  practice  yelling,  throw- 
ing things  and  generally  us- 
ing physical  violence  to 
maintain  discipline.  This  is 
required  because  you  will 
have  no  instruction  in  any 
other  method  of  controlling 
classes.  In  fact,  if  you  stamp 
your  feet  often  enough  the 
students  may  even  take  pity 
on  you. 

Finally  try  to  become  an 
encyclopedia  salesman, 
think  of  the  commissions 
when  you  advise  little  Sam’s 
mother  that  he  would  do 
much  better  if  he  had  a copy 
of  an  encyclopedia  at  home 
and  you  just  happen  to  re- 
present the  — encyclopedia. 

In  a less  bitter  tone  I feel 
that  the  abovp  does  not  ap- 
ply to  all  teachers.  Music 
teachers  and  P.T.  teachers 
are  specifically  trained  to 
TEACH  their  subjects.  In 
accordance  with  the  unus- 
ually high  standards  of  in- 
struction these  people  give 
in  their  chosen  fields  I feel 
that  there  should  be  institut- 
ed now  a university  course 
in  teaching  high  school,  and 
a graduate  school  doing  re- 
search on  teaching  methods. 
There  is  a lot  that  could  be 
learned  about  this  from  in- 
du.strial  retraining  courses 
where  they  can  teach  at  five 
times  the  speed  used  in  high 
school  with  much  better  re- 
tention coefficients.  This  is 
important  and  must  be  done 
if  we  are  to  continue  at  our 
present  rate  of  increase  in 
the  amount  of  learning  re- 
quired to  perform  a useful 
function  in  our  society. 

irsdoy,  Jonuory  13th,  1966 


ENGINEER 

A graduate  engineer  hoving  training  In  the  fundamentols  and  techniques  of 
Industrial  Engineering. 

ENGINEER 

(Plants  Engineering  Department) 

A groduote  in  Electricol  or  Mechonical  Engineering  for  designing  ond  the 
implementation  of  new  and  existing  plont  equipment. 

ENGINEER 

Three  graduates  in  Chemical  or  Metallurgical  Engineering  ore  required  for 
research  and  development  of  high  temperature  materials. 

SCIENCE  SPECIALIST 

Two  groduotes  in  Engineering  Physics,  Physics,  (Geology  or  Mineralogy,  for 
research  in  applied  and  solid  state  physics  as  well  os  pure  elemental  studies, 

Applications  ore  Invited  from  groduotes  ot  the  Bachelor,  Master  or 
Doctorate  level  from  1966  to  five  years  experience. 

Engineering  oppliconts  should  be  registered  with,  or  be  eligible  to  be 
registered  with,  the  A.P.E.O. 

Interviews  will  be  conducted  on  Thursdoy,  Jonuory  20,  1966,  os  or- 
ronged  by  your  Placement  Service. 

Norton  Company 
Cloitrii  Purnare  Plants 

Box  220 

Chippawa,  Ontario 


TEHSE 

MOMEHTS 

You  see  a pretty  POTsy 
walking  into  the  Engineer- 
ing Stores.  She  is,  of  cour- 
se, feminine.  If  you  are 
masculine  and  she  is  singu- 
lar, you  become  nominative. 
You  join  her  at  the  counter 


and  become  dative.  If  she  is 
not  objective,  you  become 
plural.  You  take  her  home 
and  her  mother  is  immedi- 
ately accusative;  you  can 
only  remain  passive.  You 
sit  down  and  try  to  ignore 
her  little  brother,  who  is 
positively  an  interjection. 
You  decide  that  people 
can't  all  be  perfect.  You 


begin  to  talk  about  the 
future,  and  soon  the  subject 
is  past.  You  kiss,  and  then 
you  realize  her  father  is 
present.  He  is  indicative, 
things  become  tense,  he  be- 
comes active,  and  you  be- 
come a past  participle. 

Note:  Conjugation  is  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  ar- 
ticle. 
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By  LYNNE  LOVELY 

This  time  last  year  I was 
one  of  those  lazy,  donothing 
people  known  as  students. 
I used  to  spend  my  time 
sitting  around  talking,  play- 
ing cards,  and  other  such 
educational  pastimes,  and 
thinking  of  those  pitiful  cre- 
atures who  arose  each  day 
and  trudged  off  to  a dull 
little  job  around  the  corner. 
"Not  for  me,"  I used  to  say. 

Well,  this  year  I’m  work- 
ing too.  But  I was  right.  I 
don’t  have  one  of  those  dull 
jobs  around  the  corner.  No, 
sir.  I sure  don’t. 

Every  day  at  a specified 
time  my  alarm  rings.  It  used 
to  ring  when  I was  at  school 
too.  onlv  now  it  goes  off  at 
5:45.  I drap  myself  out  of 
bed  (and  I do  mean  drag) 
and  turn  on  the  l'*»ht.  Now, 
at  5:45  a brieht  li^ht  is  no 
jov  to  behold.  So  T ';ia'»Ger 
around  the  room  with  mv 
eves  closed  for  about  ten 
minutes. 

Bv  the  fime  I reach  the 
kitchen  mv  eves  are  onen. 
but  somel’mes  T wi'^h  thev 
weren't.  You  se**  we  have 
this  do".  T^iit  anvtvav  I tin- 
toe  around  the  kitchen  care- 
fully avoiding  anv  dancer- 
ous  areas  and  man^orc  jq 
make  someihitw  which  I 
tell  mvself  is  breakfast.  Bv 
the  wav,  an  e""  fried  in  a 
Teflon  nan  without  grease 
tastes  like  rubber  — no 
matter  what  time  it  is. 

Eventually,  of  course.  I'm 


ready  to  leave  the  house.  At 
this  point,  I feel  it  is  only 
*air  to  warn  the'female’  read- 
er that  boots  with  stiff  zip- 
pers are  a hazard  to  be 
avoided  in  the  morning. 
They’re  a poor  start  to  your 
day.  Take  my  word  for  that. 

And  so,  at  6:30,  I gaily 
plod  out  the  door,  down  the 
steps  and  out  to  the  side- 
walk. From  this  point  I have 
a ten  minute  trot  up  a steep 
hill  to  the  bus  stop.  1 have 
to  time  myself  carefully  or 
I’m  sure  to  miss  the  bus. 
Thus,  at  twenty  to  seven,  I 
arrive  panting  and  perspir- 
ing at  the  bus  stop.  If  it 
wasn't  for  a kind  driver  who 
waits  for  me  I’m  sure  I’d 
have  mi.ssed  that  bus  at 
least  a dozen  times. 

Seeing  that  I live  in  Eto- 
bicoke and  work  in  Don 
Mills,  I am  now  faced  with 
one  and  a half  hours  of  tra- 
vel on  the  TTC,  a horrible 
thought  under  any  condi- 
tions. I must  transfer  to  an- 
other bus,  then  to  a street 
car,  then  to  the  subway,  and 
finally  to  another  bus.  And 
just  about  the  time  I gel  to 
work  the  sun  pops  up  over 
the  trees  — right  in  my  eyes. 
That  is,  when  the  sun  can 
be  seen  around  all  those 
clouds.  It  is  also  about  this 
time  that  I wake  up.  Cater- 
er’s coffee  does  that  to  you. 
Yecht! 

And  so,  my  day  begins 
with  the  8:30  buzzer.  Now, 
my  job  isn’t  dull.  I’m  a com- 
puter programmer.  The  only 
problem  is  that  at  the  mo- 


ment there  are  no  program- 
mes to  programme  or 
re-programme  so  I pro- 
gramme very  little.  My 
stock  of  books  has  thus  in- 
creased greatly  and  I have 
become  deeply  involved  in  a 
passionate  novel  aptly  titled 
“Autocoder  (On  Tape)  Lan- 
guage Specifications  and 
Operating  Procedures  IBM 
1401  and  1460”.  The  charact- 
ers aren't  too  spectacular 
but  the  plot  is  even  worse. 

But  when  I have  program- 
mes to  programme  I have 
fun.  It’s  really  a great  job 
and  the  pay  is  good  too, 
which  is,  of  course,  a major 
factor.  They  keep  promising 
me  that  one  of  these  days 
we’ll  have  a nice,  shiney  new 
computer  and  then  there’ll 
be  lots  of  work  to  do.  And 
I’m  still  waiting.  But  I real- 
ly enjoy  the  work  I have 
and  it  is  anything  but  dull. 
Sometimes  I feel,  however, 
that  our  computer  has  a 
grudge  against  me  or  some- 
thing. When  it  sees  me  com- 
ing it  gets  ready  to  hang  up 
at  any  minute. 

And  finally  4:30  rolls 
around  and  it's  time  to  go 
home.  Back  to  the  bus  and 
subway  and  street  car  and 
so  on.  And  then  I'm  home. 

No,  it's  not  a dull  job 
around  the  comer.  It’s  a 
fun  job  across  town.  I must 
say,  however,  that  I have 
only  one  regret.  Every  day 
on  the  TTC  I kick  myself 
for  never  having  learned 
Italian.  I'm  positive  I'm 
missing  some  fascinating 
conversations. 


OVER  THE  YEARS  EACH  GENERATION  HAS  DEVELOPED  A HERO  IMAGE.  A MAN  OF  STERLING 
AND  OUTSTANDING  CHARACTER.  SUCH  A ONE  IS  . . . 


★ R.  WAYNE  DILPICKLE  ★ 


HERO  FiRST-ClASS  AND  CHAMPION  OF  THE  ROOM  24  RABBLE 

HE  NOW  TAKES  HIS  PLACE  AMONG  SUCH  PAST  GREATS  AS: 


FLASH  GORDON:  THE  GREEN  ARROW!  BUCK  ROGERS! 

ELASTIC  MAN!  CAPTAIN  MARVEL! 


BATMAN  & ROBIN!  SKULEMAN! 


BROPPiNGS  FROM  THE  RAT-CAVE 


Back  in  the  days  when 
Lash  LaRue  and  Whip  Wil- 
son, Johnny  Mack  Brown 
and  the  Durango  Kid  (a 
personal  favourite)  dominat- 
ed Saturday  matinees  at  the 
Bellevue  and  Center  Thea- 
tres, Batman  was  the  comic- 
book hero  I admired  most, 
next  to  the  Green  Arrow. 

Imagine  my  joy,  then, 
when  Batman  turned  up  one 
day  in  serial  form.  The 
greatest  disappointment  of 
my  formative  years  was 
missing  11  of  the  15  epi- 
sodes. For  years  I walked 
around  dazed,  wondering 
how  Batman  had  managed 
to  survive  the  mine  explo- 
sion. 

And  recently  1 foui^d  out. 
The  cave's  beams  "formed  a 
protective  arch".  The  serial, 
all  15  chapters  of  it,  can 
now  be  seen  unabridged.  If 
you  live  in  New  York.  If 
you’re  stuck  in  Toronto, 
you’ll  have  to  settle  for  a 
1949  imitation  of  the  origi- 


nal 1943  classic.  The  Coro- 
net theatre  has  expended  a 
great  deal  of  effort  in  try- 
ing to  convince  the  public 
that  it  is  screening  the  ori- 
ginal. "Made  in  '43...  Dis- 
covered in  '65,"  read  the 
ads.  Overlooking  the  fact 
that  at  least  some  of  us  dis- 
covered it  long  before  then, 
they’re  lying  through  Jheir 
teeth.  The  stills  outside  the 
theatre  show  scenes  from 
the  original,  starring  Lewis 
Wilson  in  the  title  role, 
Douglas  Croft  and  J.  Car- 
roll  Nash.  Inside  the  thea- 
tre you’ll  find  the  other, 
with  pot-bellied  Robert  Low- 
ry as  Batman.  Here  we  have 
another  example  of  just 
how  culturally  deprived  To- 
ronto is.  The  St.  Lawrence 
Centre  will  likely  celebrate 
its  completion  with  a Lawr- 
ence Welk  concert. 

In  any  case,  let  me  tell 
you  a little  about  the  1943 
original,  which  you  won't 
see,  unless  you  leave  the 
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By  Stan  Lew 

city.  While  "camp”  is  a tre- 
mendously over-w  o r k e d 
word  (like  'tremendously'), 
it  is  the  only  term  that 
adequately  describes  "Bat- 
man and  Robin".  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Lyn- 
don Johnson  lifting  his  shirt 
to  reveal  to  photographers 
the  ugly  operation  scar  on 
his  still  uglier  belly,  I can 
think  of  nothing  that’s 
higher  camp. 

Robin  reduces  the  team’s 
net  effectiveness.  He  is  a 
complete  and  utter  patsy 
who  has  the  stuffings  knock- 
ed out  him  in  each  of  15 
fist-fights,  so  it  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Batman  keeps  him 
around  for  other  than  im- 
moral purposes.  Batman 
and  Robin  then  become  a 
semi-Dynamic  Duo.  This  is 
a minor  flaw,  forgotten  in 
the  disappointment  I felt 
upon  realizing  that  the  bat- 
mobile  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen.  No  batplane  either. 
And  no  batarangs. 

The  villain  is  superb. 
Oriental,  with  a name 
sounding  like  "Darkoff",  He 
tries  very  hard  to  turn  the 
war  in  favour  of  the  Axis 


(the  serial  was  made  in 
1943,  you  remember).  With 
his  pet  ravenous  alligators 
and  zombie  slaves,  he  makes 
a formidable  opponent.  He 
and  his  henchmen  come 
very  close  to  destroying 
Batman  (14  times),  but  the 
latter  escapes  (14  times). 
One  of  the  better  chapters 
shows  Batman  in  a plane 
battling  two  zombies  (the 
plane's  only  a 2-seater  — 
Batman  could  have  handled 
more  of  them  if  he  had  to). 
The  plane  plummits  down 
and  down,  so  lintering  into 
bat-smithereens  (end  of 
chapter).  The  next  episode 
shows  Batman  brushing 
himself  off  and  walking 
away.  I’ve  forgotten  the 
batdirector  and  batproduc- 
er.  It  doesn’t  really  matter, 
though,  if  you’ve  seen  the 
thing. 

The  '49  version  is  general- 
ly inferior,  although  it  has 
its  moments.  The  villain  is 
called  "The  Wizard”,  and 
he  is.  When  any  of  his  fol- 
lowers ask,  "Do  you  have  a 
plan  boss?"  he  is  fond  of 


responding,  "I  ALWAYS 
have  a plan!”  Batman  man- 
ages to  defeat  him  by  "us- 
ing strategy".  "But  how  can 
we  see  the  Wizard  if  he's 
invisible?"  wonders  Robin. 
Batman  looks  at  him  as  if 
at  a cretin,  and  answers, 
"We’ll  have  to  use  strategy." 
There  is  just  one  memor- 
able escape  in  this  version. 
Locked  in  an  air-tight  room, 
tile  Dynamic  Duo  find  a 
smoky  gas  being  forced  into 
the  chamber,  carbon  diox- 
ide, we  are  told,  althou^i 
C02  is  clear  and  colourless. 
Robin  collapses,  but  Bat- 
man pulls  a huge  acetylene 
torch  out  of  his  utility  belt 
(he  never  travels  without 
one)  lights  it  with  a flint 
which  presumably  was  also 
in  his  belt,  and  blasts  his 
way  out.  Superb!  This  scene 
was  easily  the  funniest 
thing  ever  seen  anywhere. 
Nevertheless,  this  film  is 
nowhere  near  as  great  as 
the  1943  "Batman  and  Rob- 
in”. 

Still,  half  a Batman  is  bet- 
ter than  none. 


rouR  FRiENPtoBw^ 

To  GET  Rid  of 
HIM,  S-M  . PfoPt-F  WERE 
STARTING  "PR  MAKE 
S OME  XERRieLY  NASTY 
COMMENTS  A0OOT  ME' 
living  \VlpW  A YOUNG 
5oY.  ITMAKPSIMe  So 
mao  t COULD  SPIT.'  J 


Gor’solMENE'W  H0LPBRS/J 
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SON  OF  ANIMAL  FARM 

by  John  Croxier  & John  Anthony 


Noted  Psychologist  Soys: 

"Engineers  are  the  Cul- 
tural Elite  of  Our  Society." 

Dr.  Santa  Fooks  (cousin 
of  Dr.  Claus  Fooks)  recent- 
ly said,  during  a fit  of  ma- 
laria in  the  Swahili  rain 
forests,  that  D.  of  T.  en- 
gineers were  the  campus 
cultural  as  well  as  the  scien- 
tific elite. 

This  obvious  fact  has  al- 
ways been  maintained  by 
the  Toike  and  is  the  reason 
why  the  engineering  com- 
munity objects  to  the  com- 
pulsory first  year  English 
courses.  These  are,  in  wit, 
an  insult  to  the  engineer's 
superior  intellectual  pro- 
wess. To  amplify  this,  we 
shall  show  you  the  engi- 
neer’s complete  mastery  of 
that  pinnacle  of  English  in- 
tellect— the  pun.  Herein  fol- 
lows a brief  play. 

"A  BEEFY  THICK" 

Dramatis  Personae  (Latin): 
Iggy  Huffenmouse  (disease) 
Martha  the  Cow 

FEATURING  — Clawed 
Bristle  as  the  Masked 
Marvel 

(Let  us  plot  forward). 
ACT  WON 

Iggy  and  Martha  have  a 
fight. 


....  She  was  tussling  his  gris- 
ly hare  with  a sheepish  grin. 

"You  go  a beef?”,  he 
rauttoned  beneath  his 
breath.  He  kicked  her  calf 
and  she  let  out  a thigh.  Then 
a highrpitched  whale  was 
herd. 

"You  calf!",  she  crowed. 

"Don't  yak  it  up.  you  ox. 
Steer  clear  of  my  house, 
kid",  he  prodded.  Forth- 
with he  rammed  her  against 
the  wall. 

"American  Imperial  i s m 
and  George  McBundy  have 
de-lfvere-ed  you  to  me!”,  be 
barked. 

"You  better  believe  it, 
lamby-kins",  she  bayyed. 

"But  do  you  fox-trot?"  he 
arsked.  "I'll  hoof  you  in  the 
mouth,  you  hairy  hen!” 

But  no  sooner  had  Iggy 
penned  the  old  cow  in  the 
pen  than  the  Masked  Mar- 
vel, Clawed  Bristle,  horned 
in  but  got  the  brush-off. 

She  bellowed  "Stop  shoot- 
ing the  bull  and  save  me 
you  rooster-teaser!” 

"You’re  egging  Iggy  on”. 
Clawed  crowed,  "and  it’s  no 
yolk.” 


ACT  TOO 

One  week  later.  Iggy  and 
Martha  make  up. 

"I  want  to  get  hitched 
now”,  mooed  Martha,  "but 
you're  horsing  around  loo 
much." 

"Don’t  burden  me  with 
your  complaints",  whinnied 
Iggy.  "I'm  saddled  enough 
with  my  own  problems.  Stir- 
rup my  coffee.  In  the  mane. 
I’m  blinkered  loo  much  by 
your  black  beauiy.  I know 
that  you  will,  neigh  that  you 
shall,  cuckold  me.  (Accus- 
ingly) I know  where  you 
cot  your  colt.  Quit  your 
stallion  or  I’ll  hoof  you. 
There's  no  knead  to  hide 
anything  — I can  stomach 
everything,  barn  none. 
(PAUSA  DRAMATICUS)  On 
a haunch  I shant  nuzzle  you; 
I’ll  mare  you  tomorrow." 

"Sire,  I canter  say  a word 
foal  I am  a thoroughbred, 
dam!" 

"You're  trying  your  har- 
nass  to  get  me  mad.  Bristle 
would  have  made  it  rough- 
age  for  you." 

He  began  to  breed  harder 
now,  but  just  then  Clawed 
appeared  with  the  Just-ass 
of  the  Peece  and  Iggy  and 
Martha  were  happily  mared. 

APPLAUSE 


WOW!  WHAT  A LOVELY 
ASS  ON  THAT  CHICK  I 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A CRITICAL  CAREER  DECISION 


Vhemcell  management  practices  reflect  the  principle  that  employees  should  be 

GIVEN  the  necessary  FREEDOM  OF  ACTION  TO  DEVELOP  THEIR  GREATEST  POTENTIAU* 

ROB/NSON  ORD,  PRESIDENT 


From  which 

disciplines  are  graduates  hired? 
ENGINEERING,  Chemical 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Industrial  and  Textile 
SCIENCE,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Mathematics  • 
COMMERCE,  Accounting,  General  • MBA 
and  Post-Graduates  in  Science. 


What  jobs  do  they  do? 

Research,  Product  Development  • Production,  Process 
Engineering  Design  • Accounting,  Data  Processing, 
Operations  Research,  Planning,  Marketing  (Domestic 
and  Foreign]  Technical  Sales  • Industrial  and  Per- 
sonnel Relations  • All  are  specific  jobs  that 
need  doing  • More  details  are  available  at 
your  placement  office. 


WHY  CHOOSE 
A CHEMCELL 
CAREER? 


' What  are  some  facts  about  Chemcell? 

Last  year  net  sales  S96.7  million,  up  21  percent 
— net  profits  $10.6  million,  up  24  percent;  in  last 
7 years  sales  doubled,  profits  tripled  • Is  the  third 
largest  company  in  Canada's  rapidly  expanding  and  chal- 
lenging chemical  industry  • Now  has  over  7,000  employees, 
up  from  5,900  in  1964  * Has  announced  a planned  capital  expan- 
sion program  of  $16  million  for  1965  * Has  pioneered  the 
production  of  certain  chemicals  in  Canada  • Has  maintained 
.the  development  of  international  markets  * Has  salaries, 
benefit  plans,  and  personnel  policies  designed  to 
attract  and  retain  the  best  people  available. 


^ What  does  Chemcell  make? 

Based  on  two  natural  resources,  wood  and  petroleum 
• Integrated  plants  produce  a wide  varied  of  organic 
and  inorganic  chemicals  • Man-made  fibres 
* Finished  fabrics  and  carpets. 


Where  might  i be  working? 

Coaticook,  Drummondville, 
Montmagny,  Montreal,  St.  Jean,  Sorel, 
Valleyfield,  Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
Two  Hills  and  Vancouver.  Chemcell 
(Europe),  London,  England. 


Ch«mlcils  ’ Synthetic  Fibre*  • Fabrics  • Carpels 


OPERATING  DIVISIONS 

CANADIAN  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
CANADIAN  CELANESE  COMPANY 


DATE  OF  INTERVIEWS: 


JANUARY  21,  1966 

engineering  and  science 
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Dean  McLaughlin  Writes... 


What  is  a university  education  in  en* 
gineering  all  about?  Especially  at  the 
University  of  Toronto?  How  is  a young 
man  prepared  to  become  a professional 
engineer  in  the  service  of  our  modem, 
complex  society?  Why  is  engineering 
such  a satisfying  profession?  These  ques- 
tions, and  others  like  them,  are  questions 
that  many  high  school  students  and  their 
parents  are  asking,  and  are  asked,  indeed, 
by  students  here  during  their  First  Year. 
This  issue  of  the  Toike  Dike  will  attempt 
to  answer  some  of  these  questions. 

It  will  be  readily  rmderstood  after 
reading  ^ese  pages  that  universities  have 
two  functions  to  perform,  not  just  one. 
They  must  disseminate  knowledge,  i.e. 
teach,  and  they  must  extend  it,  in  all  the 
disciplines,  i.e.  conduct  research.  Failure 
to  maintain  a proper  balance  between 
these  two  activities  is  fraught  with  dan- 
ger, and  elimination  of  either  of  them 
results  in  an  institution  that  is  no  longer 
a university. 

You  will  be  able  to  read  about  not  only 


the  facilities  directly  associated  with  un« 
dergraduate  instruction,  but  also  the  re- 
search activities  of  graduate  students  and 
staff,  and  the  very  sophisticated  equip- 
ment associated  with  them.  Graduate 
study  and  research  have  an  allpervading 
impact  upon  undergraduate  instruction 
and  are  what  make  undergraduate 
instruction  in  engineering  at  Toronto 
outstanding  in  Canada.  Over  1500  under- 
graduates are  associated  with  over  350 
graduate  students.  The  J2, 000,000  grant 
from  the  Ford  Foundation  to  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  to  expand 
graduate  studies  in  engineering  empha- 
sizes the  inseparable  connection  between 
the  quality  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate activities. 

In  addition,  this  issue  will  undoubtedly 
enable  students  of  one  course  to  under- 
stand better  what  their  fellows  in  other 
courses  are  doing,  and  will  help  to  keep 
this  faculty  a cohesive  unit  in  our  great 
university.  The  Engineering  Society, 


through  the  Editor  and  staff  of  the 
Toike  Oike,  are  to  be  highly  commended 
for  this  effort. 


Occasionally  we  do  lake  a seri- 
ous look  at  our  faculty.  This  is 
one  if  those  times.  This  supple- 
ment was  prepared  by  the  facul- 
ty through  the  various  depart- 
ments. Hopefully  the  supple- 
ment will  give  the  readers  of 
the  Toike  an  idea  of  what  the 
different  engineering  courses  are 
about.  Sinct  most  of  these 
readers  are  non-engineers  I think 
they  will  find  the  supplement  of 
interest. 

To  our  engineering  readers  I 
hope  it  will  give  them  a better 
look^  at  some  of  the  other 
courses.  Too  often  we  tend  to 
think  in  terms  of  our  own  course 
forgetting  there  are  eight  others. 

For  the  first  year  engineering 
students  this  provides  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  them  to  re- 
consider their  present  course 
and  the  possibility  of  transfer- 
ing  to  another  engineering 
course. 

If  you  have  any  high  school 
friends  it  is  a good  idea  to  show 
this  supplement  to  them.  It  may 
help  them  to  make  up  their  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
enroll  in  engineering. 

I’d  like  to  extend  the  engineer- 
ing society’s  thanks  to  the  facul- 
ty for  their  contribution  to  this 
supplement. 

Frank  Vallo. 

Engineering  Society 
President 


"For  no  man,  least  of  oil  on  engineer,  ceoses  to  leorn  on 
experience.  The  integral  sign,  symbolized  above,  suggests 
to  the  engineer  o summing  up  of  infinitely  smoil  slices  of 
a function  between  limits.  The  lower  limit  or  boundary  to 
on  engineer's  knowledge  might  be  established  the  day  he 
enrolls  in  engineering.  But  the  engineer  who  ottempts  to 
set  4th  yeor  os  his  upper  limit  in  acquiring  focts  is  deceiv- 
ing himself  ond  those  to  whom  he  is  responsible." 


What  is  engineering?  The  dic- 
tionary defines  it  as  'the  art 
and  science  concerned  with  the 
practical  application  of  scientific 
knowledge’.  A more  concise  de- 
finition is  virtually  impossible 
to  arrive  at  because  of  the 
complex  and  diversified  nature 
of  modem  Engineering. 

We  have  attempted  to  present 
a description  of  contemporary 
applied  science  by  means  of  this 
eight-page  supplement.  By 
describing  the  curriculum,  re- 
search, and  aims  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering, 
the  Toike  Oike  will  attempt  to 
show,  to  some  extent,  just  what 
Engineering  involves. 

Freshmen:  at  the  beginning  of 
your  second  year  you  will  each 
be  forced  to  decide  in  which 
branch  of  the  profession  you 
will  spend  your  life.  Please  read 
each  course  description  careful- 
ly; they  were  written  by  men 
well-acquainted  with  their  fileds. 

Upper-classmen:  soon  we  will 
be  thrown  out  into  the  world 
of  industry  where  we  will  be 
expected  to  converse  intelligently 
with  engineers  of  all  fields.  Find 
out  now  what  the  rest  of  the 
Skule  is  doing. 

And  to  the  rest  of  the  campus: 
we  invite  you  to  read  this  report 
too.  Engineers  make  up  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  society  to 
which  you  belong.  An  interest 
in  science  and  engineering  will 
bear  rewards  when  you  live  in 
the  world  of  the  20lh  century. 

On  behalf  of  the  Toike  Oike 
I would  like  to  thank  the  faculty 
members  and  students  who  help- 
ep  in  the  preparation  of  these 
pages. 

John  Morris 
Editor 
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Civil  Etugineering 


Although  historically  the  term  "Civil  Engineer- 
ing" referred  to  all  engineering  works  not  directly 
related  to  military  operations,  civil  engineering 
today  might  properly  be  defined  as  the  engineer- 
ing of  man's  environment.  As  such,  civil  engineers 
deal  with  a wide  variety  of  environmental  prob- 
lems — water  shortages,  smog,  the  disposal  of 
radioactive  wastes  and  other  pollutants;  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  operation  of  roads,  railways, 
tunnels,  bridges,  air  terminals  and  harbour  far 
cilities,  and  problems  of  steadily  w'orsening  traf- 
fic congestion  in  our  urban  centres.  Central  to  all 
of  these  problem  areas  is  the  design  and  constru- 
ction of  earth,  steel  and  concrete  structures. 

Recognizing  the  varied  nature  of  civil  engineer- 
ing problems,  a broad  and  intensive  programme 
emphasizing  fundamental  technology  basic  to 
many  areas  of  engineering  is  followed  during  the 
early  years  of  undergraduate  study.  This  pro- 
gramme centres  about  a core  drawn  from  the 
physical  sciences  and  mathematics  and  includes 
in  addition,  special  courses  dealing  with  the  be- 
haviour of  materials,  theory  of  structures,  struc- 
tural design,  soil  mechanics,  geology,  surveying, 
drafting,  economics,  town  planning,  municipal 
engineering,  and  transportation  engineering.  Due 
to  the  importance  of  computers  to  modern,  engi- 
neering, computer  techniques  are  introduced 
early  in  the  undergraduate  programme  to  permit 
the  ready  use  of  computational  analysis  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  programme. 

Because  no  one  individual  can  master  all  of 
these  subjects,  the  programme  of  study  focusses 
on  four  broad  and  interrelated  areas  of  study 
for  more  intensive  treatment.  These  include  ma- 
terials and  structures,  soil  mechanics,  municipal 
and  sanitary  engineering,  and  transportation  en- 
gineering. A system  of  fourth  year  options  per- 
mits some  degree  of  specialization  in  these  areas 
as  well  as  in  surveying. 

MUNICIPAL  AND  SANITARY 

Under  this  heading  falls  a rather  large  group 
of  disciplines  associated  with  environmental  en- 
gineering as  practiced,  by  Town,  City  and  Town- 
ship engineers.  The  fields  covered  are  mainly 
water  supply  and  distribution,  and  waste  water 
collection  and  treatment.  In  addition,  however, 
city  planning,  traffic  control,  air  pollution  con- 
trol, drainage  and  municipal  finance  all  are  ne- 
cessarily allied  subjects. 

In  the  Department  of  Civil  Engineering,  the 
Municipal  and  Sanitary  option  in  fourth  year  of- 
fers some  degree  of  specialization  in  these  sub- 
jects. Needless  to  say  all  these  subjects  cannot 
be  covered  in  depth  in  one  year.  The  subjects 
are,  however,  given  sufficient  emphasis  that  they 
provide  both  a suitable  terminal  course  and  a 
much  improved  platform  from  which  to  embark 
on  graduate  studies. 

Graduate  studies  in  Sanitary  Engineering  are 
also  offered  by  this  department  leading  to  the 
degrees  of  MA.Sc.  or  Ph.D.  in  the  Sanitary  spe- 
cialty of  Civil  Engineering. 

In  view  of  the  current  continental  alarm  con- 
cerning  the  pollution  of  our  fresh  water  bodies, 
this  field  of  learning  will  continue  to  offer  in- 
creasing challenge. 

SOIL  MECHANICS 

All  structures,  be  they  buildings,  bridges, 
rocket  launching  pads  or  flagpoles,  must  have 
some  sort  of  foundation  for  their  support.  In 
turn,  this  foundation  must  rest  on  some  sup- 
porting substance.  In  our  environment  this 
would  commonly  be  water  or  earth  in  one  of 
its  many  forms  — gravel,  sand,  clay  or  rock. 

Soil  Mechanics  covers  the  study  of  the  sup- 
porting capacity  of  the  materials  comprising  the 
earth  and  is  of  course  closely  related  and  es- 
sential to  the  design  of  foundations.  The  cost 


of  foundations  for  a structure  may  vary  from  5 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  structure 
and  therefore  becomes  an  important  item  in 
structural  and  architectural  design.  Soil  mecha- 
nics also  includes  the  use  of  soil  as  a structure 
in  itself,  such  as  earth  or  rock  dams,  road  and 
railway  embankments,  cuttings,  tunnels  and  ca- 
nals. Most  of  the  large  dams  are  now  being  built 
of  earth  and  rock;  examples  now  under  con- 
struction in  Canada  ai'e:  the  dams  on  the  Colum- 
bia River,  the  Portage  Mountain  Dam  (600  ft. 
high)  on  the  Peace  River  in  Northern  B.C.,  and 
the  South  Saskatchewan  River  Dam.  Other  pro- 
jects involving  major  earthworks  are  the  Sea- 
way, the  widening  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  the 
embankments,  causeways  and  cuttings  for  the 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  roads  being  con- 
structed in  Canada. 

Soil  Mechanics  is  a relatively  new'  subject  on 
the  curriculum  of  most  engineering  schools, 
having  been  largely  developed  during  the  last 
thirty  years. 

At  this  University  courses  in  this  field  are 
commenced  in  the  third  year  by  introducing 
and  defining  the  basic  problems  and  relation- 
ships in  soils.  In  the  fourth  year  the  course  is 
e.xpanded  to  give  all  civil  engineering  students 
a general  understanding  of  the  imposed  struc- 
tural forces  involved,  and  their  influence  on  the 
design  of  simple  footings,  retaining  walls,  brac- 
ed cuts  and  piling.  The  course  is  accompanied 
by  laboratory  instruction  in  the  testing  of  soils. 

For  those  students  who  may  wish  to  cover 
the  subject  more  fully,  or  eventually  specialize 
in  this  field,  an  option  course  in  Earth  Struc- 
tures and  Foundations  touches  on  the  more  com- 
plex soil  relationships  involved  in  the  construc- 
tion of  embankments  and  earth  dams.  Also  cov- 
ered are  the  subjects  of  ground  water  flow, 
bulkhead  and  cofferdam  design,  tunnels  and  un- 
derpinning. 

Graduate  courses  are  also  offered  aimed  par- 
ticularly at  giving  the  student  a more  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  complexity  of  the 
forces  induced  in  soils  and  the  solution  of  re- 
lated problems. 

TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING 

Transportation  Engineering  involves  the  plan- 
ning, design  and  operation  of  highways,  railways, 
airports,  canals,  harbours,  pipelines  and  convey- 
ors. In  general,  transport  problems  are  of  two 
types  — those  relating  to  urban  areas,  namely, 
problems  of  steadily  worsening  traffic  conges- 
tion, and  those  problems  relating  to  inter-city 
travel  or  regional  transportation.  Thus  the  spec- 
trum of  activity  in  this  field  ranges  from  com- 
puterizing the  control  of  traffic  signals  in  an 
urban  area  to  the  design  and  construction  of  a 


Strain  Gouges 
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causeway  connecting  Prince  Edward  Island  to 
New  Brunswick.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of 
activities  transportation  engineering  involves  a 
heavy  content  of  interdisciplinary  techniques  and 
borrows  freely  from  such  disciplines  as  Econo- 
mics, Planning,  Computer  Science,  Industrial  En- 
gineering, Sociology  and  Political  Science.  Build- 
ing an  expressway  in  an  urban  area,  for  exam- 
ple, involves  many  sociological  and  economic 
consideration  which  the  transportation  engineer 
must  take  into  account  in  addition  to  strict- 
ly engineering  considerations.  Moreover,  trans- 
portation engineering  plays  an  importajtt  role  in 
stimulating  the  economic  growth  of  many  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations  by  helping  them  to  take 
full  advantage  of  their  natural  resource  endow- 
ments. 

The  undergraduate  programme  in  transporta- 
tion at  the  University  of  Toronto  focuses  around 
three  major  areas;  highway  engineering  — the 
location,  design  and  construction  of  rural  high- 
ways; traffic  engineering  — travel  forecasting  or 
predicting  the  future  demand  for  urban  trans- 
portation and  the  translation  of  these  forecasts 
into  operationally  efficient  traffic  networks;  and 
transportation  systems  analysis  — consideration 
of  the  technological  and  economic  characteris- 

(continued  on  page  17) 
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Industrial  Engineering  is  concerned  essentially 
with  the  analysis,  design,  improvement  and 
operation  of  integrated  systems,  those  complexes 
of  men,  materials  and  equipment  which,  acting 
togther,  attempt  to  achieve  an  objective.  The 
study  of  systems  to  achieve  best  performance 
involves  consideration  of  human  decisions,  limi- 
tations of  equipment,  actions  of  outside  inf- 
luences, and  the  internal  flows  of  information. 

This  concept  crystallized  into  a distinct  eng- 
ineering activity  when  it  became  clear  that  cer- 
tain modem  technical  fields  including  operations 
research,  control  theory,  computer  science,  and 
probability  and  statistics  constituted  a body  of 
knowledge  particularly  useful  in  the  operation 
and  management  of  modern  business,  industry, 
public  services  (e.g.  transportation  systems  and 
hospitals)  and  government. 

As  a logical  outcome  of  this  development.  In- 
dustrial Engineering  was  established  in  this 
Faculty  in  1958.  This  specialization  rests  upon  a 
substantial  foundation  in  sicence  and  mathema- 
tics, in  the  fundamental  engineering  disciplines 
including  mechanics,  electrical  science,  chemistry, 
physics,  physical  metallurgy,  machine  design, 
thermodynamics  and  others,  and  in  economics. 


organization  structure,  financial  control,  mana- 
gement and  industrial  psychology.  The  emphasis 
of  the  course  of  study  is  on  the  design  of  systems 
and  their  operating  rules  to  achieve  proper  in- 
tegration of  all  parts.  The  design  effort  is  thought 
of  primarily  as  one  concerning  the  interrelation 
(rf  materials,  machines,  space,  men,  and  infor- 
mation, and  secondarily  of  the  specification  of 
particular  machines  or  methods. 

In  many  cases,  the  professional  practice  of 
Industrial  Engineering  is  a research  activity  since 
it  involves  complex  systems,  each  with  its  indiv- 
idual characteristics  at  a given  time,  and  each 
continuously  changing  under  the  impact  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  advances. 

A great  deal  of  the  work  in  Industrial  En- 
gineering is  in  applications  of  mathematics,  often 
with  the  aid  of  a computer.  A complex  physical 
situation  such  as  traffic  flow  or  an  oil  refinery 
process  is  described  by  means  of  mathematical 
equations.  If  these  are  insoluble  by  analysis,  a 
"program"  is  written  to  instruct  the  computer 
which  will  calculate,  at  phenomenal  speeds, 
optimum  values  for  the  variables  in  the  equa- 
tions. Problems  tackled  by  Industrial  Engineers 
with  the  aid  of  a computer  include  such  diverse 


applications  as  airline  scheduling,  traffic  control, 
planning  of  highway  networks,  industrial  process 
control,  monitoring  of  space  flights,  plan  sche- 
duling, product  distribution,  and  many  others. 
Thus,  the  Industrial  Engineer  must  be  broadly 
educated  to  deal  not  only  with  the  engineering 
and  economic  factors  of  management  systems, 
but  also  with  philosophical,  psychological,  and 
sociological  factors  and  in  addition  the  integra- 
tion of  the  capabilities  of  machines  and  of  men 
in  “human  factors  engineering". 

The  graduate  Industrial  Engineer  must  have 
the  ability,  drive,  enthusiasm  and  salesmanship 
to  implement  sound  recommendations.  He  must 
be  able  to  communicate  and  to  deal  easily  with 
all  levels  of  people;  he  must  inspire  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  integrity.  To  do  this  he  must 
be  well  informed  and  employ  an  aggressive  but 
pleasing  approach  to  his  colleagues.  In  short,  a 
good  Industrial  Engineer  must  be  capable  of 
achieving  executive  status. 

Further  information  regarding  individual  sub- 
jects for  the  four  years  of  this  dynamic  and  fast 
growing  Industrial  Engineering  course  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  Calendar. 
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tics  of  other  forms  of  transport  such  as  railroads 
and  airports.  The  latter  two  areas  are  treated 
in  depth  by  fourth  year  students  choosing  to 
specialize  in  transportation  engineering  and  in- 
volve the  study  of  new  approaches  to  transport- 
ation problems  requiring  the  use  of  computers 
such  as  minimum  path  techniques,  linear  pro- 
gramming, and  Monte  Carlo  simulation. 

Recognizing  the  inter-disciplinary  nature  of 
transport  problems  the  graduate  programme  al- 
lows considerable  latitude  in  the  selection  of 
courses  from  other  departments  in  the  Univer- 
sity Research  areas  including  methods  of  traffic 
prediction,  traffic  simulation,  highway  materials, 
methods  of  traffic  control,  and  transportation 
economics.  An  opportunity  for  research  in  rail- 
road engineering  and  operations  also  exists. 


MATERIALS  AND  STRUCTURES 

The  design  and  supervision  of  construction 
of  structures  are  the  technical  responsibility  of 
structural  engineers.  These  structures  include 
all  t}q)es  of  buildings  that  man  has  evolved  for 
his  use,  office  buildings  such  as  the  giant  750 
foot  tall  Toronto  Dominion  Bank  now  under  con- 
struction in  Toronto,  schools,  churches,  hospitals 
and  buildings  to  house  various  industrial  and  ma- 
nufacturing processes.  Frequently  structural  en- 
gineers are  required  to  design  various  pieces  of 
industrial  equipment.  A road  without  bridges 
would  be  most  unusual  and  a structural  engineer 
may  have  to  exercise  all  his  talents  to  bridge  an 
unusual  opening.  Tunnels,  docks,  dams,  locks, 
towers  all  develop  from  the  structural  engineer’s 


design  sheets.  Structural  engineers  may  work  in 
design  oflices  designing  structures  that  will  cost 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  or  may  be  in  a field 
office  ensuring  that  their  designs  are  properly 
executed. 

To  prepare  for  this  career  the  student  in  struc- 
tural engineering  is  given  a bag  of  basic  tools 
which  are  founded  basically  on  the  mathematical 
and  physical  laws  of  nature  to  assist  in  analys- 
ing structures.  He  must  also  develop  a keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  behavior  of  various  engineer- 
ing materials,  structural  elements  and  structures 
so  that  his  structures  will  perform  not  only  sa- 
tisfactorily but  economically  as  well.  In  post 
graduate  work  in  structural  engineering  advanc- 
ed methods  of  analysis  are  developed  and  the 
behaviour  of  structures  is  studied  and  analysed. 
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Engineering  Science 


This  Course  was  started  thirty-one  years  ago 
as  the  Engineering  Physics  Course  to  train  a small 
group  of  good  students  primarily  for  the  fields  of 
research  and  development,  and  university  teach- 
ing. Over  the  years  the  number  of  students  has 
increased  and  in  1962-63  the  name  was  changed 
to  indicate  the  inclusion  of  the  Chemical  Sciences. 

The  objectives  of  the  Course  have  not  changed 
and  more  than  half  the  graduates  proceed  to  post- 
graduate study,  usually  in  Canada,  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States.  They  find  themselves  well 
prepared  to  hold  their  own  in  any  company. 

The  entrance  requirement  in  1966-67  is  a 70% 
average  on  nine  credits  in  specified  subjects  of 
Grade  XIII.  To  proceed  to  the  second  year  an 
average  of  6696  must  be  obtained  in  the  first  year. 
Those  who  achieve  better  than  60%  but  not  66% 
must  transfer  to  some  other  course. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  years  each  student 
takes  a course  in  one  of  eight  options;  Aerospace, 
Chemical,  Electrical,  Geophysics,  Materials 
Science,  Nuclear  and  Thermal  Power,  or  Physics. 
Next  year  the  first  and  second  years  will  be  com- 
mon to  all  options:  the  third  and  fourth  years 
have  many  subjects  common  to  several  options. 

Transfers  between  options  are  easy  up  to  the 
end  of  the  second  year  and  between  some  options 
up  to  the  end  of  the  third  year. 

Graduates  can  take  postgraduate  work  in  the 
engineering  field  of  their  option  or  in  Physics  or 
Biophysics.  By  taking  only  about  two  make  up 
subjects  they  can  take  their  postgraduate  work  in 
Applied  Mathematics. 


Graduates  of  this  Course  are  recognized  by 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
for  registration  as  Professional  Engineers  after 
two  years  satisfactory  experience. 

Any  student  thinking  of  the  Aerospace  Option 
should  think  in  terms  of  five  years,  not  four.  A 
minimum  of  one  year  of  postgraduate  study  is 
essential  in  that  option.  It  is,  of  course,  hi^y 
desirable  in  the  other  options  too. 

Graduates  from  this  Course  have  gone  into 
a wide  variety  of  occupations,  some  directly  and 
some  after  further  study.  We  find  them  in  the 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  General  Electric 
Research  Laboratories,  the  Westinghouse  Co.,  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  Co.,  the  Northern  Electrical  Research 
Laboratories,  the  National  Research  Council  La- 
boratories, in  Research  Laboratories  in  England 
and  in  France,  in  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario  and  in  many  industrial  firms. 
They  are  teaching  in  many  U.S.  and  Canadian 
universities.  Several  have  taught  in  British  uni- 
versities and  probably  some  are  doing  so  now. 

The  types  of  work  they  are  doing  is  so  wide 
and  interesting  that  the  imagination  is  stimulated. 
They  are  working  in  communications  and  the  pro- 
pagation of  electromagnetic  waves,  in  computers, 
in  plasmas  and  hydrogen  fusion,  in  solid  state 
physics  and  solid  state  devices,  in  the  control  and 
stability  of  power  systems,  in  control  systems  of 
many  types  and  a host  of  other  fields. 

The  demand  for  persons  with  this  type  of 
training,  especially  with  postgraduate  degrees,  is 


increasing  rapidly.  The  graduates  have  had  vir- 
tually no  difficulty  in  finding  interesting,  con- 
genial positions  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
are  very  bright. 

It  is,  however,  not  an  easy  course  and  unless 
a student  is  willing  to  devote  most  of  his  time  to 
his  work  he  might  belter  try  something  else. 

by  Proffessor  V.  G.  Smith 
head  of  the  Department  of  Engineering  Science 


Mechanicni  Engineering 
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The  engineering  profession’s  business  is  to 
'combine  and  constrain  the  forces  and  properties 
of  nature  so  that  a desired  purpose  is  achieved’; 
mechanical  engineering  is  the  division  within  the 
profession  which,  speaking  generally,  specializes 
in  the  machine  and  the  conversion  of  energy 
forms  that  we  call  power  generation. 

The  engineer  is  not  a scientist.  His  objective 
is  not,  like  the  scientist’s,  to  increase  the  store 
of  human  knowledge.  It  is  the  real  structure,  the 
real  process,  the  real  machine  that  he  transfers 
from  his  own  mind  to  paper  and  from  paper  to 
prototype,  that  he  tests,  develops  and  brings  to 
a transient  perfection. 

Collectively,  the  engineering  profession  com- 
mands all  scientific  knowledge.  The  individual  en- 
gineer must,  at  the  least,  possess  a reasonable 
comprehension  of  the  language,  method  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  scientist  so  that  he  may  perceive  the 
engineering  implications  of  discovery  and  change. 

Education  in  mechanical  engineering  (as  in 
other  branches  of  the  profession)  has  accepted 
the  necessity  of  competence  in  science  to  the 
point  that,  in  each  succeeding  year,  less  is  taught 
about  the  ‘transient  perfection’  represented  by 
past  achievements  and  more  time  is  given  to  what 
, is  intended  to  be  basic  intellectual  training  for 
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an  engineering  career  in  an  unknown  and  barely 
imaginable  future.  Skills  we  cherished  a genera- 
tion ago  as  essential  to  the  engineering  expertise 
have  been  summarily  abridged  as  subjects  of  in- 
struction or  abandoned  altogether.  Scientific  and 
mathematical  concepts  adaptable  to  invention  and 
design  and  essential  to  the  modem  practice  of 
analytical  judgment  have  become  the  stuff  of  the 
major  subjects.  Indeed,  with  graduate  students 
(beyond  the  Bachelor  level)  research  addressed 
to  the  ertension  of  human  knowledge  is  the  prime 
activity,  not  with  the  idea  of  making  scientists, 
but  as  the  highest  form  of  apprenticeship  for  the 
academically  brilliant  who  will  enter  engineering. 

The  young  man  or  woman  who  has  a liking 
for  engines,  mechanisms,  and  the  like,  should  not 
be  discouraged  by  this  summary  of  a trend,  for- 
midable as  it  may  sound.  The  ‘reasonable  com- 
prehension of  the  language,  method  and  activity 
of  the  scientist'  should  strengthen  his  aptitude 
and  enable  him  to  practise  effectively  and  imagin- 
atively in  the  field  that  attracts  him.  Curricula 
of  engineering  education  represent  an  attempt  to 
do  the  best  that  can  be  done  to  help  the  young 
man  develop  himself  into  what  he  wants  to  be  in 
a technically  sophisticated  worW;  They  cannot 
create  natural  aptitude.  They  will  not  betray  it 
if  it  exists. 


Eiectricai  Engineering 


Every  time  we  switch  on  a light,  pick  up  a 
telephone,  turn  on  the  TV,  listen — by  choice  or 
otherwise  — to  CHUM,  or  pay  a computer-pro- 
cessed bill,  we  come  in  contact  with  the  products 
of  Electrical  Engineering.  Electrical  devices  are 
so  much  a part  of  the  accepted  environment  of 
our  homes,  schools,  offices  and  factories  that  it  is 
only  following  a blackout,  such  as  occurred  on 
Nov.  9,  1965,  that  we  realize  our  dependence  on 
them. 

Electrical  Engineering  as  a practised  art  of 
commercial  significance  began  about  125  years 
ago  with  the  invention  and  effective  application 
of  the  wire  telegraph.  Only  small  amounts  of  elec- 
trical energy  were  required  for  this  communica- 
tion of  information.  Toward  the  end  of  the  19th 
century,  inventions  in  electrical  machinery  pro- 
vided means  for  the  generation  and  distribution 
of  electrical  energy  in  large  quantities.  Since  that 
time  the  use  of  electrical  energy  in  industry  and 
the  home  has  doubled  about  every  ten  years; 
there  is  no  indication  that  this  10-year  doubling 
rate  will  not  continue  indefinitely.  At  present, 
the  average  Canadian  household  uses  about  5000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electrical  energy  per  year.  In 
comparison,  a man  working  250  eight-hour  days 
a year  would  produce  by  muscular  effort  less 
than  100  kilowatt-hours  of  energy  worth  only 
about  one  dollar  at  current  rates.  Modern  indus- 
trialization and  the  resultant  high  standard  of 
living  we  enjoy  depend  directly  on  the  availablity 
of  economical  electrical  energy. 

Electricity  provides  much  more  than  the 
ability  to  produce  and  distribute  billions  of  watts 
of  power.  It  also  provides  sophisticated  means  of 
transmitting  and  processing  information.  And, 
for  these  purposes,  the  power  required  may  be 
measured  in  millionths  of  watts.  Perhaps  the 
dominant  achievement  of  contemporary  electrical 
engineering  is  the  electronic  digital  computer  with 
its  ability  to  process  vast  amounts  of  information 
used  in  business,  manufacturing,  scientific  re- 
search and  language  translation.  Information  pro- 
cessing with  computers  will  undoubtedly  produce 
in  the  lives  of  the  present  generation  changes 
which  are  even  greater  th^an  those  produced  in 
the  last  60  years  by  the  availability  of  cheap  elec- 
trical energy. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  change  which  has  always 
been  a feature  of  electrical  technology,  the  design 
of  an  appropriate  program  of  undergraduate  edu- 
cation for  an  electrical  engineer  is  in  itself  a diffi- 
cult engineering  task.  It  is  certainly  not  sufficient 
for  an  engineer  to  know  the  present  stage  of  the 
art.  In  fact,  he  may  not  know  many  of  the  current 
specialized  techniques  as  well  as  the  technician 
who  is  concerned  with  manufacturing,  operating 
or  servicing  our  present-day  electrical  devices. 
Tht  current  undergraduate  curriculum  attempts 


to  provide  a depth  of  understanding  of  the  basic 
sciences  which  have  provided  the  basis  for  cur- 
rent electrical  technology  and  will  presumably 
spawn  future  developments.  The  curriculum  has 
a strong  emphasis  on  physics,  chemistry  and  the 
electromagnetic  properties  of  solids,  liquids  and 
electrified  gases  or  plasmas.  These  studies  are 
applied  to  the  understanding  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  collections  of  materials  that  form  devices 
such  as  transistors,  transformers,  motors  and 
lasers. 

An  electrical  engineer  requires  more  than  an 
understanding  of  how  electrical  devices  operate. 
He  must  be  able  to  predict  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy how  devices  and  systems  will  behave  be- 
fore they  are  built  or  assembled.  For  this  bis  basic 
tools  are  mathematical.  The  undergraduate  curri- 
culum therefore  includes  a variety  of  courses  in 
applied  mathematics. 

At  this  stage  one  might  wonder  what  it  is  that 
distinguishes  an  electrical  engineer  from  a mathe- 
matical physicist.  It  is  not  so  much  the  intel- 
lectual tools  that  he  has  as  how  and  why  he  uses 
them.  The  essence  of  engineering  is  design.  The 
engineer  must  develop  his  ingenuity  by  using  his 
intellectual  equipment  to  devise  or  design  new 
and  better  devices  and  systems  for  use  in  our 
society.  This  ability  obviously  involves  an  under- 
standing of  our  society — its  needs,  its  economics 
and  its  values. 

At  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering  is  today  one  of  the 
larger  departments  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  It  has  over  300  under- 
graduate students  and  about  100  postgraduate 
students  proceeding  to  advanced  degrees.  The  de- 
partment is  now  graduating  annually  about  60 
students  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied 
Science  and  about  40  students  from  postgraduate 
studies  with  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Applied 
Science  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  In  addition,  the 
department  provides  the  subjects  of^  specializa- 
tion for  some  25  students  graduating  annually  in 
the  Electrical  Option  of  the  Engineering  Science 
course.  By  1971,  it  is  expected  that  the  number  of 
postgraduate  students  in  the  department  will 
nearly  triple. 

What  do  electrical  engineering  students  do 
upon  graduation?  About  25  per  cent  will  probably 
continue  immediately  to  postgraduate  studies  with 
a view  to  careers  in  research  and  development  for 
government  or  industrial  laboratories,  or  in  uni- 
versity teaching.  Those  who  proceed  directly  into 
employment  fill  a wide  variety  of  positions.  Most 
of  this  group  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
expansion  of  our  electrical  power,  communica- 
tions and  computer  systems  and  their  associated 
industries.  After  some  years  of  varied  experience, 
the  engineer  will  be  identified  by  his  functional 


area  of  work — manufacturing,  marketing,  mana- 
gerial responsibility,  product  design,  research  or 
development.  As  his  experience  and  capabilities 
develop,  he  can  expect  to  undertake  wider  areas 
of  responsibility  culminating  in  many  instances  at 
top  management  positions..  He  does  not  cease  to 
be  an  engineer  as  he  leaves  behind  the  more  de- 
tailed work  of  his  early  engineering  experience. 
Rather,  he  acquires  the  ability  to  make  decisions 
of  broader  engineering  impact. 

The  education  of  a modem  electrical  enginner 
is  by  no  means  complete  on  graduation.  Because 
of  the  rapidity  of  change  in  electrical  technology, 
continued  education  in  some  form  is  a part  of  his 
whole  career.  It  is  expected  that  some  engineers 
who  are  concerned  with  development  and  re- 
search may  spend  up  to  20  per  cent  of  their  em- 
ployed time  in  further  study  to  update  their 
knowledge  and  to  prepare  themselves  for  new 
areas  of  work. 

The  postgraduate  researches  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  Engineering  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  provide  some  interesting  examples  of 
the  present  frontiers  of  electrical  engineering.  For 
example,  one  part  of  the  department  is  the  post- 
graduate Institute  of  Biomedical  Electronics 
where,  in  collaboration  with  medical  doctors,  bio- 
chemists and  biophysicists,  electrical  engineers 
are  developing  devices  and  techniques  for  use  in 
medical  research  and  treatment.  For  example,  the 
recently-developed  gamma-ray  camera  allows  mo- 
tion pictures  to  be  taken  through  the  body  where 
the  previous  X-ray  equipment  provided  only  still 
pictures. 

The  impact  of  electronic  computers  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  Within  the  Department, 
graduate  students  are  developing  language  by 
which  we  can  communicate  more  effectively  with 
these  computers.  Other  graduate  students  are 
conducting  research  on  the  use  of  computers  to 
control  automatically  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses in  industry.  In  this  work  they  use  a hybrid 
digital-analogue  computer  system — the  first  to  be 
installed  at  a Canadian  university. 

Other  graduate  students  are  conducting  re- 
search on  the  micro  miniature  components  which 
may  form  the  basis  of  the  "pocket-sized'  'special 
computers  of  the  future. 

Another  part  of  the  department  has  a ma.jor 
research  program  in  collaboration  with  the  De- 
partment of  Astronomy  devoted  to  radio  astro- 
nomy and  its  related  radio  telescope.  The  depart- 
ment also  has  the  largest  research  program  in  the 
area  of  energy  conversion  devices  and  systems  of 
any  university  on  this  continent. 

Electrical  engineering  is  today  full  of  chal- 
lenge and  change.  Those  who  choose  it  as  a pro 
fession  can  be  assured  that  an  interesting  career 
awaits  them. 
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Gealogicai  Engineering 


Geology  is  the  science  of  the  earth.  It  in- 
cludes. in  a large  sense,  all  knowledge  of  the  earth 
—its  origin,  history,  structure,  composition  and 
mineral  wealth— and  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  processes  that  change  the  earth.  It 
spans  a wide  range  of  sciences  and  requires  a 
thorough  grounding  in  mathematics  and  the  basic 
science  and  engineering  disciplines  to  aid  in  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject  and  its  many 
applications.  The  various  branches  of  geology 
include:  geophysics,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
investigation  of  the  earth,  particularly  its  struc- 
ture and  composition,  by  the  methods  of  experi- 
mental physics;  geochemistry,  which  may  be  de- 
fined broadly  to  include  all  pai'ts  of  geology  that 
involve  chemical  changes;  and  geobiology,  which 
deals  with  the  totality  of  living  things  on  the 
earth's  surface  in  geologic  time. 

The  first  three  years  of  the  course  in  Geolo^- 
cal  Engineering  provide  a broad  education  in  the 
fundamentals  of  geology  and  its  associated  disci- 
plines. In  the  fourth  year,  the  course  concentrates 
on  the  study  of  Economics  Geology — the  applica- 
tion of  principles  and  methods  of  geology  in  the 
discovery,  examination,  evaluation  and  production 
of  mineral,  fossil  fuel  and  water  resources.  An 
option  in  the  last  year  allows  the  student  to 
choose  between  the  subjects  Exploration  Geo- 


physics and  Mine  Operation  and  Administration, 
thereby  emphasizing  either  the  search  for  mineral 
deposits  or  the  development  of  mineral  industries. 

The  course  in  Geological  Engineering  is  a 
preparation  for  work  on  one  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems of  today,  namely,  to  ensure  an  adequate 
future  supply  of  mineral  materials.  The  demand 
for  natural  resources  in  our  present  civUization  is 
astronomically  greater  than  it  was  only  a few 
generations  ago.  Not  only  is  the  world  population 
doubling  every  35  years  at  the  present  rate,  but 
each  of  us  uses  more  kinds  of  raw  material  and 
in  much  greater  quantity  than  our  ancestors  did. 
With  few  exceptions,  minerals,  unlike  potatoes,  do 
not  grow  again  after  the  harvest.  Many  of  the 
great  mining  areas  of  the  past  are  now  only 
ghosts.  Furthermore,  the  world’s  easily  located 
mineral  deposits  have  already  been  found.  It  is 
surely  true  that  the  mineral  industry  offers  as 
great  a challenge  today  for  the  enterprising  en- 
gineer as  it  ever  did  in  the  past,  and  perhaps  an 
even  greater  opportunity  to  serve  mankind.  Our 
growin  cities  demand  more  and  more  water,  sand 
and  gravel.  Canada's  supply  of  fresh  water  may 
yet  prove  to  be  as  great  a mineral  resource  as  our 
metals  are  at  present  in  view  of  the  need  for  fresh 
water  in  the  United  States. 

Young  geologists  usually  begin  their  careers 
on  field  projects,  dividing  their  time  between 


mapping  or  other  field  research  and  the  labora- 
tory or  office.  As  their  experience  grows,  they 
may  be  required  to  devote  more  time  to  adminis- 
tration, as  in  most  engineering  professions,  but 
many  of  the  most  renowned  men  in  the  profes- 
sion manage  to  spend  a month  in  the  field  each 
year.  Increasingly  in  recent  years,  the  solution  of 
practical  problems  in  geology  has  been  aided  by 
the  application  in  the  laboratory,  of  the  principles 
and  research  methods  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
mathematics..  Increasingly  then,  there  is  need 
for  geologists  with  specialized  training  in  science 
and  mathematics.  Many  of  the  geologists  work 
almost  exclusively  in  the  laboratory. 

Because  the  earth,  directly  or  indirectly,  is 
tlie  subject  of  all  geolo^cal  study,  it  is  natural 
that  some  geologists  travel  widely.  The  search  for 
minerals  and  petroleum  may  take  them  to  any 
part  of  the  world  and  they  become  as  familiar 
with  regions  in  Africa,  South  America  and  the 
British  Isles  as  with  areas  of  northern  Ontario. 
Geologists  who  enjoy  a nomadic  life  at  least  in 
their  early  years,  find  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
themselves  in  positions  that  afford  opportunity 
for  travel. 

E.  W.  Nuffield, 

Chairman, 

Department  of  Geology. 


Mining  Engineering 


Microbocteriologic  Leaching  of  Complex 
Metollic  Sulphide  Ores 


Although  the  undergraduate  course  in  Mining 
Engineering  is  being  withdrawn  from  the  Faculty, 
the  department  continues  as  a service  department 
imparting  instruction  to  students  contemplating 
careers  in  the  mineral  industries.  Postgraduate  re- 
search in  several  areas  pertaining  to  mine  design, 
mineral  and  metal  extraction,  and  mine  management 
ser\’ices  wll  form  a strong  part  of  its  activities, 
some  of  which  are  depicted  in  accompanying  illus- 
trations.. 

Mine  design  in  the  structural  sense  involving 
mine  workings  related  to  vein  deposition  and  atten- 
dant excavation  geometry,  falls  within  the  preview 
of  a relatively  new  engineering  science  referred  to  as 
"rock  mechanics".  This  science  concerns  itself  with 
the  measurement  of  stress  fields  and  their  behav- 
iours as  mine  excavation  proceeds,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  mine  rocks  to  withstand  stress  concentrations. 
A strong  research  activity  has  been  built  up  in  this 
discipline,  and  is  rapidly  acquiring  a national  reputa- 
tion. 

Another  strong  interest  lies  in  the  development 
of  techniques  for  the  bacteriological  leaching  of 
metals  from  complex  sulphide  ores.  This  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  certain  micro-organisms  to  derive 
their  energies  from  various  metallic  sulphides  in 
highly  acid  environments.  Although  as  far  back  as 


Roman  days  in  Spain,  metal  extraction  was  effected 
by  precipitating  copper  from  leach  solutions,  the 
important  part  played  by  micro-bacteria  in  the 
breaking  down  of  the  original  sulphides  has  only 
recently  become  realized,  and  has  thus  opened  up 
another  exciting  research  field. 

In  the  Department,  another  important  develop- 
ment is  the  transport  of  solids  in  liquid  suspension 
through  helically  ribbed  pipes.  Settling  of  the  solids 
is  prevented,  allowing  heavy  suspension  densities  to 
pass  through  the  pipes  at  relatively  slow,  and  there- 
fore powersaving,  speeds. 
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Chewnicat  Engineew*ing  ^ ^ 

and  A.pptied  Chemistrg  “ “ 


The  chemical  engineer  is  concerned  with  com- 
plex molecular  changes  in  matter;  therefore  a 
course  of  study  involving  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  physics  is  necessary.  The  pure  research 
chemist  delves  into  the  fundamental  basis  of 
chemistry  always  seeking  out  the  unknown  with- 
out a specific  useful  product  in  mind.  This  adds 
to  the  great  wealth  of  general  chemical  know- 
ledge and  is  of  great  importance.  The  applied 
chemist,  howtver,  has  a specific  material  in  mind 
and  he  may  use  the  fundamental  knowledge 
available,  and  if  it  is  not  available  he  may  do 
research  to  obtain  it  for  his  own  needs.  For 
example  an  applied  chemist  may  take  an  existing 
material  such  as  cellulose;  and  then  graft  to  the 
original  cellulose  polymer  chain  backbone  other 
side  chains  of  atoms  that  will  modify  the  struc- 
ture and  physical  properties  of  the  compound  to 
produce  a more  suitable  product  for  certain  ap- 
plications The  applied  chemist  may  develop  a 
new  method  of  chemical  bleaching  of  cellulose 
pulp  used  for  paper  and  other  products.  If  the 
applied  chemist  has  also  a knowledge  of  chemi- 
cal engineering  he  may  carry  on  and  design  the 
complete  commercial  process  and  equipment  ne- 
cessary to  produce  the  desired  chemicals  for 
bleaching  purposes. 

The  field  of  operation  for  a Chemical  engineer 
may  be  in  research  to  develop  any  chemical  pro- 
cesses or  to  improve  those  that  already  exist.  He 
may  specialize  in  process  development  work,  de- 
sign of  process  equipment,  construction,  plant 
operation,  consulting,  and  sometimes  in  manage- 
ment. 

There  has  been  a gradual  change  in  emphasis 
from  these  wet-chemical  methods  of  analysis  to 
the  modern  instrumental  methods  employed  in 
the  new  Instrument  Laboratory  in  the  depart- 
ment. High-resolution  separations  and  analysis 
of  complex  mixtures  of  volatile  compounds  are 
carried  out  in  a number  of  analytical  and  pre- 
parative-scale gas  chromatographs..  These  chro- 
matographs are  equipped  with  thermal  conduc- 
tivity, flame-ionization,  electron-capture,  and 
B-ray  ionization  detectors.  This  equipment  will 
analyze  quantities  from  10  grams  down  to  about 
10->2  grams  in.  a given  sample.  The  opticometric 
field  is  represented  by  infrared,  ultraviolet,  and 


visible  absorption  spectrophotometers.  Electro- 
metric analysis  is  repersented  by  a number  of 
recording  polarographs,  pH  meters  and  automatic 
titration  assemblies.  For  very  rapid  analysis  of 
transient  species  a time-of-flight  mass  spectro- 
meter is  available  and  can  be  used  also  for  the 
qualitative  analysis  of  gas-chromatographic  ef- 
fluents. 

An  organic  chemistry  course  is  given  with 
emphasis  on  reaction  conditions  and  yields,  and 
the  industrial  significance  of  certain  compounds 
and  reactions.  Courses  are  also  given  in  systema- 
tic inorganic  chemistry  (constitution  of  matter 
and  classification  of  the  elements).  Chemical 
Theory  (kinetics,  principles  of  absorption,  and 
colloid  chemistry)  and  Chemical  Thermodynamics 
(special  emphasis  on  chemical  processes  and 
compositional  changes). 

In  addition  to  the  rates  of  chemical  reactions 
studied  in  the  chemical  courses,  the  student  must 
be  familiar  with  the  rates  of  momentum,  heat  and 
mass  transfer  operations  in  chemical  engineering 
process  applications.  Physical  transport  mechan- 
isms and  estimation  of  transport  properties  are 
studied.  Many  problems  in  fluid  solid  flow,  heat 
transfer,  evaporation,  distillation  jtbsorj'lion,  and 
extraction  illustrate  the  course. 

Following  the  study  of  mathematics  in  the 
first  and  second  years,  the  student  is  given  courses 
in  which  he  applies  his  knowledge  to  the  formula- 
tion of  differential  equations  describing  typical 
chemical  engineering  situations.  Solutions  of 
these  equations  are  obtained  analytically  or  by 
numerical  methods  on  the  digital  computer.  A 
tutorial-type  course  involving  problems  in  dimen- 
sional, graphical  and  numerical  methods,  statis- 
tics, and  differential  equations  is  presented  to 
fourth  year  classes. 

The  use  of  both  analogue  and  digital  com- 
puters is  illustrated  by  actual  problems  being 
solved  with  the  aid  of  the  computers. 

In  the  final  year  a course  in  plant  design  is 
conducted  with  lectures  and  calculation  sessions 
coveji!  g process  design,  plant  location,  with  eco- 
nom-c  rspects  considered.  As  a project  a specific 


plant  is  selected  and  a very  extensive  series  of 
design  calculations  are  carried  out  by  the  stu- 
dents- .A  given  production  quantity  is  chosen  for 
example  200  tons  per  day  of  some  chemical  pro- 
duct. The  studvjjt  must  use  a great  deal  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  has  accumulated,  together  with 
new  data,  and  u&e  his  facility  in  mathematical 
calculations  to  de.sign  the  process  and  size  the 
equipment  neces.'iar)’  Finally  an  economic  evalua- 
tion of  the  process  is  carried  out.  Sometimes  a 
similar  plant  is  visited  by  the  student  group  so 
that  they  may  compare  their  design  with  that  of 
an  actual  operating  plant. 

The  nuclear  engineering  activity  of  the  Facu- 
lty of  Applied  Science  is  located  in  the  Walberg 
Building  under  the  administrative  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering. 

Students  carrying  out  an  experimental  study 
on  a sub-critical  reactor  fuelled  by  uranium  or 
uranium  oxide  and  moderated  by  heavy  water. 

Activation  analysis  experiments  are  carried' 
out  with  a neutron  generator  which  makes  over 
100,000,000,000  neutrons  a second.  There  is  a gam- 
ma irradiation  unit  containing  15,000  curies  of 
cobalt  60  (one  of  the  most  powerful  on  this  con- 
tinent), and  also  a hot  laboratory  where  radio- 
isotopes and  tracer  studies  may  be  carried  out. 

There  is  also  a full  array  of  radiation  detec- 
tion and  pulse-height  analysis  equipment,  a re- 
actant coolant  burnout  rig  and  a full  size  gamma 
spectrometer  for  shielding  experiments. 

With  these  facilities,  students  are  equipped  to 
take  part  in  the  increasing  Canadian  programme 
of  nuclear  power  development  and  radioisotope 
applications. 

Over  340  undergraduates  and  approximately 
65  postgraduate  students  are  enrolled  in  the  De- 
partment. A chemical  option  in  the  Engineering 
Science  course  is  provided  in  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Years  by  the  Department. 

Research  is  carried  out  by  each  student  in 
the  Fourth  year,  and  by  graduate  students,  post- 
doctoral fellows,  research  associates  and  techni- 
cians under  the  direction  of  individual  Professors 
whose  fields  of  interest  are  very  diverse. 
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Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science 


GRAIN-BOUNDARY 
VARIATION  IN  A 
LEAD-TIN  ALLOY 
(ISO  X MAGNIFI- 
CATION) 


Canada  is  blessed  with  a wealth  of  metal- 
bearing  minerals.  The  industrial  exploitation  of 
these  minerals  and  the  extraction  of  metals  from 
these  minerals  has  been  efficiently  conducted  by 
a large  metallurgical  industry.  Canada  is  thus 
one  of  the  leading  world  producers  of  a variety 
of  metals  like  nickel,  copper,  uranium,  lead,  zinc, 
aluminium,  magnesium,  iron  and  steel.  The  ever- 
growing need  for  new  materials  in  the  electronic, 
nuclear  and  space  industries  is  constantly  being 
met  by  active  metallurgical  research  groups  in 
the  industry,  the  national  laboratories  and  the 
universities.  Thus,  the  opportunities  open  to  the 
graduates  in  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science 
are  immense. 

The  Department  of  Metallurgy  and  Materials 
Science  at  the  University  of  Toronto  has  an  active* 
undergraduate  programme  with  an  enrolment  of 
around  50  undergraduates.  The  Department  is 
also  committed  to  a graduate  research  program- 
me with  an  enrolment  of  30  graduate  students. 
The  stimulus  and  excitement  of  the  research 
activity  in  the  department  is  providing  a healthy 
academic  environment  for  the  undergraduates. 

The  atfademic  emphasis  has  been  on  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  Physics,  Che- 
mistry and  Mechanics  to  the  study  of  materials 
in  general,  and  metals  in  particular.  This  includes 
the  application  of  chemical  principles  to  the  ex- 
traction of  metals  from  their  ores. 

Specifically,  this  consists  of  the  study  of  the 
thermodynamics  and  reaction  kinetics  of  high 
temperature  reactions  involving  solid,  liquid  and 
gaseous  reactants.  A knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
the  solid  and  liquid  states  is  essential  for  im- 
derstanding,  and  thus  controlling  the  properties 
of  the  reactants. 


A study  ot  the  thermodynamic  properties  like 
the  calorimetric  heats  of  reaction  is  a basic  re- 
quirement for  exploring  the  possibilities  of  dif- 
ferent methods  of  extracting  metals  from  their 
ores.  The  electrochemical  properties  like  the 
electrical  conductivities  and  the  electrode  poten- 
tials of  liquid  metal,  molten  salt  and  oxide  phases 
play  an  important  role  in  controlling  the  reaction 
hinetics.  Thus,  an  understanding  of  high  tempe- 
rature reactions,  which  are  the  basis  of  extrac- 
tive metallurgy,  requires  an  extended  knowledge 
of  the  structural,  the  thermodynamic  and  the 
electrical  properties  of  the  solid  and  the  liquid 
states.  This  subject  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  curriculum  for  the  students  in  Metallurgy 
and  Materials  Science. 

Furthermore,  the  subject  of  Metallurgy  and 
Materials  Science  involves:  (I)  the  study  of 
atmoic  and  crystal  structure  of  tlie  elements  and 
the  microstmeture  of  materials  like  metals  and 
allows,  ceramics  and  plastics;  (2)  the  methods 
of  producing  the  desired  structure  in  materials; 
(3)  the  study  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  me- 
chanical properties  of  materials,  and  (4)  the 
relationship  between  the  structure  and  properties 
of  materials. 

A knowledge  of  the  atomic  and  crystal  struc- 
ture of  the  elements  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  physical,  chemical  and  mechanical 
properties  of  materials.  The  crystal  structure  of 
materials  is  investigited  by  different  experi- 
mental methods  like  x-ray  diffraction,,  electron 
diffraction  and  neutron  diffraction.  The  micro- 
structure  of  the  materials,  viz.  Metallography,  is 
studied  using  optical  and  electron  microscopy.  A 
quantitative  study  of  the  relationship  between 
microstructure  and  chemical  composition  is  con- 


ducted by  the  fluorescence  x-ray  analysis  and  the 
electron  microprobe.  The  principles  underlying 
the  different  tools  used  in  the  study  of  materials 
and  the  experimental  techniques  are  emphasized 
in  the  courses  given  by  the  Department. 

The  microstructure  of  the  materials  can  be 
altered  by  several  methods,  viz.,  plastic  deforma- 
tion, phase  transformations  and  recrystallization. 
The  physio-chemical  principles  underlying  the 
different  methods  of  producing  the  microstruc- 
tures are  emphasized  in  the  courses  offered  by 
the  Department;  in  fact  ,the  emphasis  is  mainly 
on  the  effect  of  the  structure  on  the  various  pro 
perties  of  materials. 

The  Metallurgy  and  Materials  Science  Club 
is  organized  by  the  undergraduate  students  and 
is  a part  of  the  Engineering  Society  of  the 
University.  The  Club  arranges  informal  meetings 
between  the  staff  and  the  students  of  the  Depart- 
ment, Furthermore,  the  Club  provides  contact 
with  the  professional  societies  like  the  Ontario 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  for  Metals. 

The  metallurgical  profession  covers  the  whole 
range  of  industry  and  research.  Metallurgists  are 
actively  engaged  in  industry,  in  government  la- 
boratories and  educational  institutions.  The 
metal-producing  companies,  the  metal-working 
industries,  such  as  the  automobile,  aircraft,  elec- 
trical equipment  and  electronic  industries,  and 
the  service  industries  such  as  the  utilities,  the 
airlines,  the  railroads,  are  the  major  employers 
of  metallurgists  and  materials  scientists.  The 
metallui^cal  profession  provides  job  statisfac- 
tion  for  people  with  aptitudes  in  research,  teach- 
ing, management,  sales,  service  and  process  en- 
gineering. 
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NO,  NO,  not  that  kind  of  W.C.,  silly,  its  Winter  Carnival  time  ! Your  intrepid  Toike  Oike  staff  reporter  went  to  great 
lengths  to  dig  out  the  super-secret  details  of  this  year's  Carnival,  which  will  be  from  Feb.  4 to  13  and  in  spite  of  the  intran- 
sigence of  the  Blue  and  White  Publicity  Department  we  were  able  to  provide  the  scoops  you  see  on  this  page. 

By  the  By,  did  you  know  that  the  Blue  end  White  Society  is  practicolly  run  by  Engineers?  The  Chairman  is  an  Engi- 
neer. The  Treasurer  is  en  Engineer.  Both  of  the  members  responsible  for  our  technical  work  are  Engineers.  Even  the 
leader  of  the  Blue  and  White  Band  used  to  be  an  Engineer ! Four  of  the  five  people  on  the  Ice  Palace  committee  are  Eng- 
ineers. So  you  can  see  that  Winter  Carnival  without  Engineers  would  be  like  Lynne  without  Lovely ! 

The  major  newsworthy  thing  about  the  Carnival  this  year  is  its  New-ness.  It  will  be  a 10-day  affair,  stretching  from 
Feb.  4 to  Feb.  13.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  W.C.  activities  (Ed.  Watch  the  phrasing  there)  there  are  many  new 
things  for  fun-in-the-snow  time.  Or  slush,  if  the  weatherman  doesn't  co-operate.  Like  for  instance; 


SUNDAY  NIGHT  SHOW  FOLK  MASS  STREn  DANCE 


The  conservative  Blue 
and  White  has  really 
changed  the  Winter  Carni- 
val show.  Headlining  is 
stand-up  comedian  Rich 
Little.  He  has  to  be  a stand- 
up  comedian  in  Varsity  Are- 
na, because  if  he  sat  down 
he’d  freeze  his  bum'  to^he 
ice.  That  would  be  di^s^- 
terous.  He  is  originally  a 
Canadian,  but,  unlike 
Wayne  and  Shuster  he  got 
smart  and  works  exclusive- 
ly out  of  New  York.  He  is 
flying  up  for  the  show  in 
between  Night  Club  per- 
formances. He  may  have  to 
walk  to  Kennedy  airport 
though. 

Folk-ing  things  up  will  be 

fILM  NIGHT 

Thursday  night,  Feb.  10 
we  have  discovered,  will  be 
a hyper-swell  series  of  films, 
three  shows,  three  loca- 
tions, including  Last  Year 
at  Marienbad  and,  believe  it 
or  else,  a Road-Runner  Car- 
toon Festival!  That's  even 
more  IN  than  Batman  and 
Robin,  and  cleaner  too. 
Other  great  films,  plus  lo- 
cations, will  be  announced 
later.  Watch  this  space. 


Fun  in  the  outdoors  will 
be  supplied  when  the  whole 
imiversity  goes  to  the  Cre- 
dit River  for  a huge  skating 
party.  Busses  will  leave  U 
of  T around  7:30  Sat.  Feb. 
5.  The  Credit  River,  if  it  de- 
cides to  freeze  over  this 
year,  provides  about  a half 


Cord  Lightfoot,  another  ex- 
patriot  who  returns  only 
long  enough  to  escape  the 
draft.  He  is  not  only  fa- 
mous as  a writer  (That's 
What  you  get  for  Lovin'  Me, 
I'm  Not  Sayin',  Ribbon  of 
Darkness)  but  also  as  a per- 
former (Just  Like  Tom 
Thumb's  Blues,  etc.)  An  ad- 
ded attraction  is  the  Alien- 
Ward  Trio,  who  are  pre- 
sently a local  group,  but 
they're  getting  so  good 
they’ll  probably  be  going  to 
the  States  too.  Before  they 
do,  though,  they’ll  be  at  the 
show. 

Another  (still  more)  new 
feature  is  the  Win-a-Mus- 
tang  contest.  Some  lucky 
person  at  the  Show  will 
have  his  stub  (ticket  stub) 
drawn,  and  he  will  be  given 
the  use  of  a 1966  Ford  Mus- 
tang free  for  a week,  in- 
sured yet.  Of  even  greater 
worth,  perhaps,  than  the 
Mustang:  Jim  Kenzie,  the 
hardworking  B & W Chair- 
man is  going  to  see  if  he 
can  arrange  a parking  space 
for  the  winner  and  his 
Stang!  All  this  happens  Feb 
13,  Sunday  evening.  Tickets, 
cost  $1.50,  two  for  $3.00. 


mile  long  skating  rink,  and 
they  have  a bon  fire  and 
everything  (not  on  the  ice, 
fella,  it'd  melt!  Really!) 
Anyway,  thats  what  it  is, 
and  all  if^Il  cost  is  a little 
bit  for  the  bus  ride.  Neat, 
eh? 


Or  Jazz  Liturgy.  Or  "Ser- 
vice of  Celebration”  as  its 
referred  to  by  the  organ- 
izers. Its  another  new  fea- 
ture of  the  Carnival,  that 
the  Blue  and  White  came 
up  with,  and  the  Student 
Christian  Movement  will  be 
conducting  the  service.  In 
this  new  form  of  service, 
music  is  provided  by  a jazz 
band:  there  are  simple 

skits  in  lieu  of  a sermon; 
a dancer  performing; 
meaningful  songs,  well- 
known  by  the  audience-par- 
ticipators will  replace  tra- 
ditional hymns.  It  promises 
to  be  an  interesting  evening, 
Sunday,  Feb  6,  in  the  Great 
Hall,  Hart  House,  even  for 
alhiestsH 

MUSIC  NIGHT 

For  engineers  and  others 
who  can  tell  the  difference 
between  Tchaikowsky  and 
McCartney,  a -new  feature 
at  Winter  Carnival  will  be 
a Music  Night,  on  Tues.  Feb 
8.  in  the  Faculty  of  Music 
Concert  Hall.  This  festival 
will  feature  student  talent 
in  a higher-brow  vein  than 
most  of  us  clods  are  used 
to  (ie  CHUM)  and  would 
probably  do  us  all  some 
good. 


DID  YOU  KNOW 

Informed  sources  close  to 
Ottawa  (i.e.  Hull)  indicate 
that  Canada's  centennial 
will  probably  be  held  in  the 
near  future.  Rumours  have 
been  circulating  that  1967 
is  a good  bet. 


We  have  learned  that  a 
Street  Dance  will  take  place 
after  the  Blues  hockey 
game,  Feb.  4,  and  immedi- 
ately after  a torch  light  pa- 
rade! (If  the  Blues  lose 
we'll  burn  the  whole  team 
in  effigy).  Music  will  be 
provided  by  an  Animal 
Band  if  the  Blue  and  White 
can  find  an  animal  band 

willing  to  freeze  their 

guitars  and  play.  It’ll  be  in 


The  Blue  and  White  isn’t 
changing  everything.  The 
mayhem-filled  Toilet  Bowl 
will  continue  as  before,  ex- 
cept this  year  I think  there 
should  be  one  change:  Eng- 
ineering .should  win  it!  It 
requires  tough,  preferably 
mean  guys,  and  the  Brute 
Force  Committee  should  be 
able  to  contribute  several 
How  about  getting  a real 
team  together,  gang? 

Another  thing  that  Eng- 
ineers should  win  is  the 
Winter  Carnival  Chariot 
Race  (the  emasculated  ver- 
sion) Some  keen  ^y  should 
get  together  with  Ken 
Smith,  Blue  and  Gold  Chair- 
man, and  design,  build  and 
enter  a light  fast  chariot, 
and  get  OUR  trophy  back 
from  those  coopers.  It  could 
be  done  quite  cheaply,  and 
would  do  a great  deal  for 
the  constructive  part  of  the 
Image. 

The  Ice  Sculpture  contest 
has  as  a theme  'Snow  What'. 
We  heard  a rumor  that  it 


the  Hart  House  Soldieis' 
Tower  parking  lot;  its  not 
quite  a street  but  it's  close 
enough.  It’s  free  too.  In  case 
of  rain  or  other  inclement 
weather,  they  will  have  the 
U.C.  Refectory,  the  land  of 
Chicken  Soup  and  soggy 
potato  salad.  They  tell  us 
you  should  dress  warmly 
and  its  a B.Y.O.B.  and  B. 
affair,  or  you’ll  be  left  out 
in  the  cold. 


was  going  to  be  ‘Snow  Smut' 
but  that  was  dropped  after 
pressure  was  applied. 

The  Ice  Palace  will  be 
built  by  the  Engineers  again, 
as  usual,  on  front  campus, 
and  pray  for  relatively  cold 
weather  so  it  won’t  fall  over 
like  last  year.  The  design 
contest  is  not  over  yet.  so 
if  you  have  a design  submit 
it  to  the  SAC  office  like 
now. 

The  Winter  Carnival  Dan- 
ce will  be  held  in  Hart 
House  Saturday  evening, 
Feb.  12.  and  will  be  the  trad- 
itional Blue  and  White  dan- 
ce, complete  with  roses  for 
the  ladies,  entertainment  in 
the  Arbor  Room,  and  it  will 
likely  be  its  usual  sell-out 
at  $2,50,  so  when  tickets  go 
on  sale,  don't  wait. 

Saturday  afternoon,  same 
day.  after  getting  pooped  in 
the  Chariot  Race  and  Toilet 
Bowl,  you  can  relax  with 
the  cool  music  of  the  Sha- 
des, of  Cannonball  fame, 
just  don’t  ruin  the  Great 
Hall  floor. 
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SKATING  PARTY 
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CANADA 


EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 

20th  and  21st  JANUARY 

for  graduating  end  post-graduote  students  in  the  following  disciplines; 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING,  CHEMICAL  ENGINEERING 
ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING,  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERING 
ENGINEERING  SCIENCE,  MINING  ENGINEERING 
CHEMISTRY,  MATHEMATICS,  STATISTICS 

for  positions  in: 

developmenf,  design,  maintenance  and  process  engineering,  planning  and 
industrial  engineering,  and  morketing,  including  technical  service. 

We  invite  you  to  moke  on  oppointment  to  see  our  representotives  when  they  visit  the  compus 
to  discuss  employment  opportunities  in  Du  Pont  of  Conoda. 

In  the  meontime,  if  you  would  like  to  know  o little  more  obout  our  Company,  including  infor- 
motion  obout  the  positions  ovoiloble  in  1966,  please  refer  to  the  moteriol  in  your  deportment 
librory  or  write  to: 

DU  PONT  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

Personnel  Division,  P.O.  Box  660,  Montreal,  Que. 


Don't  wait  for  the  breaks 

Go  after  them  — That's  how  success  begins ! 

At  Hawker  Siddeley  Canada  Ltd.,  success  begins  with  a 5 yeor 
troining  program  of  chollenging  work  assignments  designed  to 
develop  specialist  and  management  skills.  Your  success  may  well 
begin  in  an  intenriew  with  the  representotive  of  this  oil  Canadian 
company  employing  over  20,000  people. 

Chollenging  positions  are  available  in  their  steel,  steel  fabrication, 
gas  turbine  ond  tronsportation  industries  os  well  os  in  their  engineer- 
ing loborotories.  These  positions  are  open  to  graduates  and  post- 
graduates in  all  branches  of  ENGINEERING,  BUSINESS,  HONOUR 
^r^THEMATICS,  ond  PHYSICS.  How  obout  you? 

When  you  join  Hawker  Siddeley  Conoda  Ltd.  you  will  start  on  o 
satisfying  ond  rewarding  career.  It  could  take  you,  if  you  wish,  to 
locations  in  Halifax,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Vancouver  ond  other  u/ban 
centres  ocross  Canada.  You  con  be  sure  the  opportunities  will  be 
there  for  the  toking. 

On  January  20  & 21  the  Company  representative  will  be  on  campus. 
Ask  your  Student  Placement  Director  to  arrange  on  interview  for  you. 

Hawker  SiMeley  Canada  Lid, 

7 King  Street  East,  Toronto 


PRESIDENT 


ill 

For  everybody  who's  been  in  a state  of  panic  about 
the  date  of  the  At  Home,  fear  not.  Wayne  Dickey  in- 
forms me  that  it  will  be  on  Friday,  February  the  elev- 
enth, at  the  Royal  York. 

• • « 

For  the  fourth  year  engineering  class  the  iron  ring 
ceremony  will  take  place  on  the  23rd  of  March.  John 
Kerr,  the  fourth  year  president,  will  be  in  touch  with 
the  class  reps  before  that  time. 

« * * 

In  the  humdrum  of  campus  news  significant  things 
fail  to  register  or  are  often  just  passed  over. 

I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  one  of  these  things. 

Last  year  as  the  result  of  a recommendation  of  the 
President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  student  counselling 
an  Advisory  Bureau  was  set  up  by  the  imiversity.  This 
board  is  headed  by  Dr.  D.  McCulloch,  former  head  of 
the  out  patient  clinic  at  Toronto  Hospital  on  Queen  St. 

As  a result,  the  Student  Mental  Health  Committee 
(one  of  the  more  useful  committees  of  SAC)  is  initiating 
a Student  Advisory  System  for  next  fall  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau.  Advisors  will  be  selected  from  fourth 
year  and  graduate  students.  Each  advisor  will  be  expect- 
ed to  inform  four  or  five  assigned  freshmen  of  the 
counselling  services  available  to  them.  This  program  will 
be  a pilot  program  carried  on  in  Engineering  and  Vic- 
toria College  for  the  first  year.  If  it  is  a success  it  will 
be  expanded  to  a university-wide  program  in  the  follow- 
ing years. 

The  Engineering  Society  Executive  gives  its  whole- 
hearted support  to  this  program.  I urge  all  engineering 
students  to  co-operate  if  they  are  called  on.  To  encour- 
age students  as  a whole  to  consider  the  inherent  pro- 
blems associated  with  student  mental  health,  the  Men- 
tal Health  Committee  is  sponsoring  a series  of  three 
lectures.  The  second  lecture  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
January  20th  at  5 p.m.  in  the  Debates  Room  of  Hart 
House.  The  speaker  will  be  Robin  Ross,  University  Re- 
gistrar and  Director  of  Student  Services,  and  his  topic 
will  be  “Pressures  of  the  University  and  How  We  Cope 
With  Them.”  The  third  and  final  lecture  will  be  held  on 
Thursday,  February  3rd  at  5 p.m.  The  speaker  will  be 
Prof.  Payzant,  the  Registrar  of  Innis  College,  and  his 
topic  will  be  “The  University's  Role  in  Counselling  and 
Alleviating  the  Pressures  Associated  with  It”. 

* * * 

At  its  last  meeting  the  Engineering  Society  passed 
the  following  motion  regarding  the  election  of  our  SAC 
representatives : 

“That  the  Engineering  Society  send  a mandate  with 
our  SAC  representatives  and  that  we  stand  by  our  own 
election  rules  as  outlined  in  the  constitution,  but  that 
we  shall  co-operate  with  the  SAC  where  possible  ” 

This  is  our  official  policy.  Our  present  SAC  repre- 
sentatives agree  with  the  motion. 

« • * 

This  Fall  the  Engineering  Society  sponsored  a Con- 
ference of  Professional  Faculties.  All  the  faculties  in- 
vited were  represented  except  for  Forestry  and  Law. 
Most  faculti^  sent  staff  representatives  also.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  was  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  representatives  from  the  different  professional  fac- 
ulties to  get  together  to  talk  about  common  concerns, 
it.  report  of  the  discussions  is  now  available  in 
the  stores.  Delegates  will  have  their  copy  mailed  to 
them.  Anyone  else  can  pick  a copy  up. 


DEBATES  CLEB 

By  I£S  SEGAL 

On  Mon.  Dec.  13  the  Eng.  Soc.  Debates  club  sue- 
cesstully  defended  the  issue  Resolved;  “Birth  Control  is 
Morally  Wrong”  in  a debate  with  St.  Mikes. 

. . against  their  ecclesiastic  consciences 

to  take  the  view  that  “birth  control  is  morally  right". 
There  were  about  130  people  there  and  such  a poor  res- 
ponse IS  a darnn  shame.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
jrears  not  one  lunch  was  thrown  during  the  debate. 

morith  I’m  hoping  to  get  some  people  to 
represent  the  sit-m  crowd  in  a topical  debate.  Resolved- 
sit-ins  are  a Pain  in  the  Ass.”  Lastly  I would  like  to 
announce  plans  for  formulation  of  a drtattog  teauT  Tto 
team  of  10  will  represent  Skule  in  on-campus  debates 
^d  will  be  selected  from  all  interested  applicants  at 
the  end  of  February. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CLUB  PLAYBOY 

By  PLAYGIRL 
PLAYBOY ; Let’s  play, 

PLAYGIRL:  (Skeptically)  What  do  you  mean? 

PLAYBOYl  Let’s  play  hockey  on  Saturday  night  Jan. 
22nd  at  the  illustrious  Industrial  Club  Hockey 
Tournament.  A stag  before  the  game  is  being 
arranged  so  everyone’s  muscle  will  be  well  lubri- 
cated for  the  ensuing  action.  Cost  for  the  evening 
— a meagre  50c.  Icetime  12-2  a.m. 

PLAYGIRL:  Sounds  like  fun,  I think  I'll  take  part  in 
the  action. 

PLAYBOY : One  more  thing.  Pads  and  protection  will 
not  be  necessary.  No  raising  of  the  puck  will  be 
allowed. 

PLAYGIRL:  The  drinkers  are  twisting  and  shouting 
for  a SMOKER.  Any  comments? 

PLAYBOY : Yes,  the  first  smoker  will  take  place  on 
Wednesday  Jan.  19th  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Falaise 
Armouries  just  south  of  Spadina.  For  lack  of  a 
better  title  I am  calling  this  “Information  Nite’’. 
A panel  of  professors  will  answer  questions  about 
the  present  course,  the  upcoming  changes  in  our 
course,  graduate  work  in  Industrial  Engineering, 
work  in  industry,  the  major  facelifting  of  our 
building,  etc.  In  addition,  Blake  Goodings  of  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers  of  Ontario 
will  discuss  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  this 
organization.  Refreshments  will  be  served.  Cost 
for  this  interesting  and  informative  evening  — 
only  50c. 

PLAYGIRL:  What  about  helping  the  students  to  get 
summer  jobs  to  pay  for  all  those  evenings  at  the 
bunny  club? 

PLAYBOY:  Action  is  being  taken  in  the  form  of  a list 
of  companies  wanting  Industrial  Engineers  plus 
a sure-fire  list  of  suggestions  for  getting  a job. 

A final  comment  to  all  Industrials.  The  only  way  to 
“triumph’’  is  to  “try’’  with  a lot  of  “oomph”,  (ed  note: 
Those  puns  are  rather  trying. , .) 

ELECTRICAL  CLUB  DINNER 

Oh  you  lucky  kids  you.  Here  it  is  again,  (for  the 
second  time  ever)  ! The  dinner  of  the  year  ! Our  very 
own  Electrical  Club  Dinner.  It's  the  second  “annual” 
effort  and,  if  anything  like  last  year’s  will  show  itself 
an  entertaining  and  informative  (no  obligation  to  rem- 
ember the  informative  part)  evening.  Dr.  Han,  our 
leader,  has  agreed  to  talk  to  us  on  some  “light”  topic. 
There  is  also  going  to  be  a very  special  presentation  to 
Dr.  Slemon.  There’s  still  more  — a tremendous  Ports 
of  Call  Dinner  (7:00  p.m.),  a bar  (it  opens  at  6:30  p.m.) 
— this  for  $2.00.  The  dinner  is  served  at  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  January  the  19th.  Don't  forget  that  the 
bar  opens  at  6:30.  Plague  your  class  rep  with  requests 
for  tickets. 


THE  TRACY  TROPHY 

Following  various  stag  parties  December  17  (last 
year),  the  Electrical  Club  held  its  3rd  annual  hockey 
tournament  in  competition  for  the  Tracy  Trophy.  With 
the  help  of  three  6T5’ers  and  Rick  Jordan  IVth  year 
retained  the  coveted  trophy  for  the  third  consecutive 
year  (my  but  we’re  great).  The  final  score  of  the  see-saw 
battle  was  18-17.  With  topsy-turvy  action  from  the 
opening  whistle,  three  referees  were  required  to  main- 
tain law  and  order.  They  were,  in  order,  and  appear- 
ance Main,  Vallo  (retired  defenceman),  and  Thompson. 
Special  praise  goes  to  the  respective  goalies  Mike 
“Stand-up”  Jacobs  and  Eric  “Elbow  pad”  Seppala,  who 
kept  their  respective  teams  in  contention  until  the  final 
seconds  of  the  game.  The  tournament  was  too  much  for 
all  who  showed  up,  including  the  reporter  (that’s  a fig 
ure  of  speech). 

AND  M.  B.  A ? 

Some  weeks  ago,  at  one  of  the  Friday  morning 
Electrical  Club  meetings,  the  staff  of  the  Electrical  De- 
partment met  a packed  house  of  3rd  and  4th  year  Elec- 
tricals to  discuss  the  field  of  post-graduate  studies  in 
engineering.  Although  most  of  the  time  was  spent  on 
this  latter  question  there  were  a number  of  questions 
asked  about  the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree.  With  this  in  mind  and  considering  the  wide 
scope  of  the  engineers  in  the  management  we  invited 
the  School  of  Business  to  send  a representative  to  talk 
to  us  about  this  course.  The  School  was  most  co-opera- 
tive; Prof.  O.  W.  Maine,  Director  of  the  School  of  Bus- 
iness will  be  coming  to  our  meeting  of  Friday  Jan.  28. 
Prof.  Maine  will  discuss  the  course,  what  it  means  to  its 
holders. 


CIVIL  CLUB  NEWS 


By  DON  SMITH 

Mat : Hey  there,  Chester,  what  do  you  mean  by  walkin’ 
into  town  with  no  clothes  on. 

Chester:  Hello,  Mr.  Dillon.  Yuh  see,  this  evening  Miss 
Kitty  introduced  my  tuh  one  of  her  dancin’  girls. 
We  kinda  took  a likin’  to  each  other,  so  I took  her 
for  a buggy  ride  after  she  was  through  work.  We 
come  to  the  top  of  this  hill  and  we  sorta  stopped 
to  look  at  the  moon  and  stars,  and  such.  Well 
sir,  she  begins  kissin’  and  huggin’  me.  After  a 
while  she  suggests  I take  off  some  of  my  clothes. 
I said  I would  if  she  would,  so  we  did.  Then  she 
looks  at  me  and  says,  "Chester,  go  to  town  1”  So 
here  I am. 

Mat : Civil,  isn’t  it? 

We  are  now  into  our  last  term  of  the  school  year, 
and  it  Iwks  like  it  will  be  a good  one,  socially  anyway. 
There  will  be  a large-type  campus  function  every  week- 
end (less  two  for  those  not  in  4th  year),  of  January 
This  will  help  the  term  pass  quickly 
until  the  final  cram  begins. 

There  are  two  functions  this  month  which  you  de- 
fimtely  will  not  want  to  miss. 

The  first,  on  January  14th,  is  the  Civil  Club  Dance 
The  way  things  look  now,  this  dance  will  be  the  best 
that  this  club  has  sponsored  in  my  four  years  at  the 
U.  of  T.  It  is  to  be  held  in  the  Ontario  Room  of  the  Lord 
Sirncoe  Hotel.  The  band  will  be  Frank  Evans  and  his 
orchestra,  with  dancing  from  9:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  The 
band  is  good,  the  hall  is  excellent,  and  the  bar  will  be 
complete,  so  bring  your  best  girl  — if  your  luck  is  like 
mine  she  will  be  busy,  so  bring  your  second  best  girl 
— and  come  to  chuckle-it-up  with  the  gang,  the  Profes- 
sors mcluded. 

Two  weeks  later  we  are  holding  our  annual  Civil 
Club  Hockey  Tournament  where  we  decide  which  year 
has  the  best  team.  It  is  my  personal  opinion,  speaking 
in  a humble  and  unbiased  manner,  that  the  fourth  year 
team  is  best.  However,  we  are  good  sports  and  are  will- 
mg  to  take  on  any  challengers  — that  includes  you.  Get 
your  teani  together  now.  Physical  fitness  is  not  a neces- 
sary qualification.  Our  ice  time  is  from  1:15  a.m.  to  3-15 
a.m.  on  the  Saturday  morning.  Your  friendly  local  tav- 
ern closes  at  12:00  p.m.,  giving  you  one  and  one-quarter 
hours  to  put  on  your  skates.  I’ll  see  you  there. 


Once  again  the  Mechanic- 
al Club  is  providing  an  in- 
valuable service.  This  is  the 
inauguration  of  the  Mech. 

Club's  "Useful  Facts  Col- 
umn". Did  you  know  that 

— Queen  Elizabeth  I was 
a virgin  queen,  and  she  was 
fond  of  dresses  that  she 
never  married.  Sh«  was  so 
was  never  seen  without  one 
on. 

— Mushrooms  always 
grow  in  damp  places  and  so 
they  always  look  like  um- 
brellas. 

— Once  Reg.  found  a nest 
of  snake’s  eggs  and  he  went 
to  it  and  hatched  them.  He 
hatched  them  with  a hat- 
chet. 

— Rhubarb  is  a kind  of 
celery  gone  bloodshot. 

— Chivalry  is  the  act  of 
a man  who  gives  his  seat  to 
a lady  in  a public  conve- 
nience. 

If  you’re  still  reading, 
keep  in  mind  the  following 
upcoming  events. 

— The  Chariot  Race 

— The  Smoker  TOIKE  DIKE,  Thursdoy,  Jonuory  ?3th,  1966  — Poge  25 


Good  luck  this  term. 
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HOW  TO  LIE 

By  BOB  TARJAN 


To  tell  the  truth,  in  this 
day  and  age  when  lying  is 
such  an  integral  part  of  our 
eveiy'day  lives,  it  is  abso- 
lut^y  appalling  that  an  edu- 
cational centre  such  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  does 
not  offer  a course  on  the 
subject.  With  the  following 
few  words  on  the  matter,  I 
shall  humbly  attempt  to 
fill  part  of  a huge  gap  in 
university  education. 

I shall  begin  by  explain- 
ing one  branch  of  lying,  by 
which  you  say  sometliing 
that  is  the  opposite  of  being 
the  truth.  For  instance,  you 
say  you  weren’t  at  home 
when  you  really  were  at 
home.  This  type  of  lying 
should  be  avoided  except  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity 
where  it  may  be  justified. 
Otherwise  it  is  the  type 
that  is  most  easily  discover- 
ed and  least  justifiable.  Be- 
cause if  you  weren’t  at  home 
when  you  really  were  at 
home,  then,  you  were  at 
home  and  you’re  a goddam 
liar.  And  that’s  all  there’s 
to  it. 

Other  forms  of  lying 
which  are  much  more  com- 
mon and  much  more  appre- 
ciated involve  the  element, 
truth.  Besides  the  fact  that 
it  is  easier  to  do  this  type 
of  lying,  it  has  definite  ad- 
vantages of  being  hard  to 
discover  and  moderately  ju- 
stifiable. A common  exam- 
ple of  this  type  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  form  of 


"can’t"  for  some  form  of 
"won’t”  as  the  main  verb  of 
your  excuse.  For  instance; 
"I  can’t  come  over  and  help 
you  right  now  because 
there’s  a good  program  on 
TV  which  I wanna  watch.” 
This  method  is  known  as 
Shooting  the  Bull. 

There  is  a similar  method 
by  whicbi  one  doesn’t  even 
distort  the  truth  but  merely 
avoids  telling  it.  This  me- 
thod — known  as  Blowing 
the  Breeze  from  a song  with 
the  same  title  (you  know  the 
one,  "yes  the  answer  is 
blowing  in  the  breeze")  — 
is  most  effective  when  the 
speech  of  digression  is  ter- 
minated with  a question. 

For  instance: 

Father  (mad):  Why  the 
hell  didn’t  you  get  the  car 
home  on  time? 

Son  (enthused):  Oh,  we 
were  having  such  a fab 
time.  And  downtown  we  met 
Mr,  Callerk.  He  says  Mom 
and  you  and  I should  go  up 
and  see  him  some  time.  We 
should,  you  know?  Why 
don't  we  go  up  tomorrow? 

Such  a question  will  focus 
the  discussion  from  his  to 
yours  and  success  is  almost 
always  guaranteed. 

At  this  time  I have  by  no 
means  exploited  the  topic 
of  lying,  and  more  informa- 
tion about  the  subject  may 
be  found  in  my  recently 
published  book  People  Love 
People  which  could  possi- 
bly serve  as  a text-book  for 
a course  on  the  topic. 


BEHIND 

CLOSED 

DOORS 


by  WEIR 


President  Johnson  may 
some  day  visit  Hanoi  to 
confer  with  Premier  Ho.  Chi 
Minh.  Let  us  listen  to  their 
discourse  as  the  Premier 
enters  the  room. 

HO;  I bring  my  people's 
greetings  to  the  honor- 
able President. 

LBJ:  Hi,  Ho! 

HO:  Shall  we  get  down  to  . 
business? 

LBJ:  Okey  doke.  Any  ol' 
thing  you  say. 

HO:  Well  despite  what  we 
tell  the  world  ,we  really 
want  to  get  this  war  over 
with. 

LBJ:  Wal  shucks,  I knew 
that  all  along. 

HO:  How? 

LBJ:  Oh,  American  Intelli- 
gence has  hundreds  of 
agents  in  this  area.  (Si- 
lence). Would  you  believe 
20?  (Silence).  Maybe  six? 
HO:  American  so-called  In- 
telligence has  2 honor- 
able agents  here . . . along 
with  one  dishonorable 
agent  and  three  dead 
agents. 

LBJ:  Er,  yea  . . . Say  now, 
did  y’all  see  the  scar  from 
my  gall  bladder  opera- 
tion? There  she  is,  a real 
beauty  — all-American. 


The  whole  job  took  only 
40  minutes. 

HO:  You  should  have  come 
here;  my  men  would  have 
had  it  out  for  you  in  a 
few  seconds. 

LBJ:  Er,  wal  now,  I'm  sure 
they  would,  boy;  I'm  sure 
they  would.  Say,  do  those 
guys  have  to  stand  there 
with  those  machine  guns? 
It  gets  me  kind  of  ner- 
vous. 

HO:  Is  honorable  President 
out  of  his  rice-picking 
mind?  I have  to  be  pro- 
tected. For  all  I know, 
you  could  be  James 
Bond’s  prop  man. 

LBJ:  Ho,  ho,  ho! 

HO:  Yes?  Yes?  Yes? 

LBJ:  I thought  you  might 
like  a token  of  our  good- 
will, so  I brought  you 
this  here  picture  of  me 
with  my  dogs.  No,  that's 
Lynda  Bird.  That’s  better. 
The  dogs  are  the  ones 
without  any  clothes  on. 

HO:  Very  interesting.  We 
were  planning  to  use 
dogs  in  the  war,  but 
most  of  the  battles  were 
being  fought  in  the 
jungle. 

LBJ:  So? 

HO:  Too  many  trees. 
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If  you  can  help 
us  move  faster 
we  need  you 

(An  open  letter 
to  '66  grads) 

Northern  Electric  is  moving  faster  today  than  any  self- 
respecting  70-year-old  should.  Away  back  in  the  late  1800’s, 
before  autos  or  airplanes,  or  radio,  or  television  were  in- 
vented. a few  men  started  a business  that  later  grew  into 
Northern  Electric.  For  years  we  relied  upon  American 
sources  for  most  of  our  technical  development.  But  back  in 
1958  a rather  disturbing  thing  occurred;  Linus  threw  away  his 
blanket.  Northern -began  to  do  her  own  research  and  devel- 
opment: began  to  plan  aggressively  for  technological  change 
and  an  active  penetration  into  world  markets. 

The  last  seven  years  have  been  exciting  ones.  A new  air 
has  permeated  the  atmosphere  at  Northern  and  develop- 
ments are  taking  place  that  present  a challenge  in  every 
sphere  of  our  activity.  To  meet  this  challenge  we  need  uni- 
versity grads— top-notch  university  grads! 

We  need  engineers — electricals  and  mechanicals  espe- 
cially, but  we've  room  for  civils,  metallurgicals  and  chemi- 
cals. None  of  our  departments  has  asked  for  a mining  or 
forestry  man  yet,  but  don’t  bet  on  It! 

We  need  B.Comm.’s — mostly  for  accounting  and  business 
administration,  but  our  Marketing  Division,  International 
Operations  and  Wage  Practices  are  always  coming  up  with 
requirements  for  a good  B.Comm. 

We  need  B.Sc.’s — not  only  honors  grads,  but  those  major- 
ing in  chemistry,  maths,  physics  and  related  disciplines. 

We  need  B.A.’s — in  a wide  variety  of  areas: — For  socio- 
logical and  economic  studies,  personnel  work,  public  re- 
lations, training  programs. 

And  because  we’re  pushing  into  so  many  experimental 
areas,  we  need  Master’s  and  Ph.D.’s,  people  who  can  spear- 
head the  attack  on  the  more  complex  problems  that  face  us. 

If  you  want  to  become  part  of  Northern’s  exciting  future, 
see  your  Placement  Officer.  He’ll  give  you  more  detailed 
information  and  arrange  an  interview  for  you  with  one  of  our 
recruiters  who  will  be  on  campus  Jan.  20th,  21st  and  22nd. 


Korthern  Electric 

COMPANY  LIMITED 


TILL  DEATH  DO  ME  PAHT 

the  love  poem  of  the  dying,  but  practical  romantic 
by  Elijah  J.  Sweetpits  (to  his  AAom) 

Tomorrow  is  the  day  I'm  bound 
To  leave  you  all,  I feor; 

My  last  words  1 bequeath  to  you. 

My  love,  my  sweet,  my  dear. 

Give  my  body  to  science. 

My  money  to  the  poor. 

My  car  to  Household  Finance, 

My  esprit  bock  to  the  corps. 

My  possessions  to  the  veterons, 

My  clotiiing  to  them,  too. 

1 give  my  eyes  to  the  eyebonk  — 

But  my  heart  remains  with  you. 


LBJ;  Truer  words  have 
never  been  spoken.  Well 
listen,  I gotta  be  gettin' 
on  home  for  dinner;  Lady 
Bird  is  making  me  duck 
tonight. 

HO:  Why?  What  does  she 
throw  at  you?  Dishes? 

LBJ;  Forget  it.  I can  see  to- 
morrow's headlines: 
VIET  SUMMIT  ENDS  IN 
STALEMATE. 

HO:  So  can  I:  YANKEE 
BOSS  THREATENS  FUR- 
THER AGRESSION. 

LBJ:  And  so  on.  Cheerio 
Ho.  Keep  a stiff  upper 
Up . . . 


HI  JIANNIE 

How  do  you  like 
Woyne's  pink  oportment? 


World  Domination  Through 
Destriptive  Geometry 


or  How  / Learned 
to  Love  the  Mad 
Professor  F! 


It  had  been  a long  week, 
and  now  as  I staggered  out 
of  the  Electronics  lab  in 
the  general  direction  of  the 
First  floor  Men  (students) 
washroom,  in  the  Galbraith 
Bldg.,  I accidentally  opened 
the  Mopcloset  right  beside 
it.  I wasn’t  in  the  best  of 
conditions.  Working  on 


Wheatstone  bridges  induces 
vertigo  in  some  of  the  best 
of  us,  yet  I couldn't  help 
but  notice  that  there  was 
something  suspicious  about 
the  mop-closet;  maybe  it 
was  the  sand  bags,  barbed 
wire  and  932  Estonian  Com- 
mandos who  were  in  there 
with  me.  'Ho!  I said  bright- 


This  simple  illustration  will  exploin  the  principle  uti- 
lized by  Professor  F ! 


WHAT’S 

DOW? 


Dow  is  people — people  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development,  production, 
desigu,  sales  and  technical  service— 
people  engaged  in  pursuits  to  further 
their  own  interests — ^people  creating 
a better  way  of  life  in  Canada. 

Dow  is  opportunity — opportunity 
to  grow  and  develop  'within  the 
limitations  of  each  person’s  own 
capabilities.  Employees  are  trained 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunity. 
Assignments  are  made  with  a 
high  regard  for  individual  develop- 
ment. Promotions  are  made  from 
witlun.  Most  men  in  key  positions 
today  began  their  careers  with  Dow. 


Dow  is  a major  producer  of  indus- 
trial chemicals,  plastics,  agricultural 
chemicals,  medical  and  veterinary 
products,  fibres,  fle.tible  and  rigid 
packagingfrommanufacturingfacili- 
ties  in  Sarnia,  Toronto  and  Fort 
William,  Ontario;  Montreal  and 
Bichmond,  Quebec;  Fort  Saskatche- 
wan and  Edmonton,  Alberta;  and 
Ladner, British  Columbia.  Dowell  op- 
erations also  provide  oil  and  gas  well 
service  and  industrial  cleaning  from 
strategic  locations  across  Canada. 

Research  goes  on  endlessly  in 
Sarnia.  Basic  research,  process  de- 
velopment and  application  research 


make  today’s  products  hettei*  and 
evolve  new  products  for  tomorrow, 

Dow  is  a good  place  to  work.  At 
least  that’s  what  our  employees  say. 
Fringe  benefits  help  make  it  so:  stock 
purchase  plans  are  offered  periodi- 
cally; low-cost  hospital  and  medical 
plans  and  life  insurance;  annual  sal- 
ary reviews  with  emphasis  on  merit; 
pension  plan;  educational  refund 
plan  for  advanced  courses. 

For  further  information  about 
your  career  with  Dow  please  write 
to  Industrial  Relations  Department, 
Dow  Chemical  of  Canada,  Limited 
at  Sarnia,  Ontario. 


Compony  represenfoHves  will  be  on  compus  Jonuory  20,  27,  22 


ly,’  this  is  odd  indeed’,  and 
it  was  too! 

Cleverly  disguising  my- 
self as  a 8'x2’x33"  beam,  of 
2024  wrought-Aluminum  al- 
loy (Ultimate  Tensile 
Strengh,t-62  ksi)  I ducked 
past  the  guard  and  sBkdden- 
ly  found  myself  in  the  se- 
cret underground  headquar- 
ters of  N.U.T.  F.U.D.G.E 

Notorious  Undesirables 
Turned  profs  For  Ugly  Des- 
criptive Geometric  Ends. 
And  there  was  the  maddest 
of  the  mad.  Professor  F. 
‘Wowee’  I muttered  (I  was 
impressed). 

"And  so  by  passing  a cut- 
ting plane  through  New 
York  like  so,  and  drawing 
its  trace  here  in  blue  chalk, 
we  find  the  intersection  of 
this  cone  shown  here  in  red 
with  this  green  truncated 
spheroid  which  occurs  right 
here  at  Lexington  avenue 
and  42nd.  This  is  intuitively 
obvious,  isn't  it  class,  opps, 
I mean  colleagues  . . . ?" 

The  room  was  silent  ex- 
cept for  a few  awe-inspired 
remarks.  ‘Huh?  "Howzthat 
again?’  and  'What  in  hell  is 
he  talking  about?'  filled  the 
gaping  silence.  It  reminded 
me  of  my  own  D.G.  classes. 

And  then  to  my  amaze- 
ment the  madman  passed  a 
projector  (with  terrifying 
accuracy)  right  through  the 
point  on  the  map  that  re- 
presented Ottawa  (he  then 
brought  it  into  True  Length 
by  rotation,  but  a descrip- 
tion of  this  horrifying  act 
would  no  doubt  prove  to 
be  too  much  for  the  aver- 
age reader  to  bear). 

Zap!  He  truncated  a right 
hexagonal  cone.  Swoosh! 
He  drew  the  tangent  plane 
to  it  simultaneously  deter- 
mining the  shortest  perpen- 
dicular distance  by  use  of 
an  auxiliary  view.  Had  tbis 
man  no  heart? 

"And  now  Peter,"  he  con- 
tinued, "By  taking  a sec- 
tional view  though  F-F  (ie. 
the  equator)  on  this  globe 
here,  we  eliminate  the  hid- 
den details  (for  example  we 
eliminate  such  insignificant 
items  as  Moscow,  Washing- 
ton, Gannisch,  Bavaria,  and 
most  of  Cbiile)."  A fiendish 
glee  lit  his  horny  face  as  he 
covered  half  the  world  with 
cross-hatching.  "Civil  En- 
gineering has  eliminated 
the  half  world's  problems 
by  simply  eliminating  half 
the  world.  Pretty  damn 
bright,  eh?" 

At  this  point,  your  intre- 
pid reporter  was  discover- 
ed by  one  of  the  mad  Pro- 
fessor's henchmen.  The 
prof,  screamed  with  untold 
glee  as  he  prepared  to  pass 
a 30-60-90-  triangle  right 
thru  my...  ob  my  God!!! 

BE  SURE  TO  TUNE  IN 
NEXT  WEEK  FOR  THE 
NEXT  THRILLING  EPISO- 
DE. 

Mohammed  X.  SUmowIcz 
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THUNDERBALIONEV 

. WHO  PUT  1UE 
KOSHOI  LABEL  ON 
TIIE  SWIFFTS  SALAMI? 


by  Irish  L S.  Laddie 


So  I was  sitting  in  the 
cafeteria  studying  intensely 
how  to  finesses  the  king  of 
trump  when  I received  a 
highly  secretive  message  on 
my  language-simulating,  sig- 
ga-2M  dehydrogenated,  for- 
tron  pulsating  equipment. 
Sydney  told  me  that  the  very 
famous  Fafoonifc  Kreplach 
Recipe  tad  been  taken  by 
Moishe  Villain  of  MoLshe 
Villain  Matzo-balls,  Inc.  in 
a brutal  attack  on  the  Bes- 
sie Crocker  kitchens  and 
was  being  held  for  thirty 
bagels,  three  ounces  of  lox 
and  a bottle  of  Mogen  Dex- 
ter wine.  I gasped.  My 
partner  just  led  away  from 
a king  and  boy  is  this  lec- 
ture I'm  skipping  costing  me 
moneyl 

So  I split  out  in  my  Aus- 
tin-Martin  that  I loan  from 
Frank  on  weekends  and 
peddled  downtown  to  the 
Bessie  C.  Ltd.  and  asked 
Zelda,  "What's  cooking, 
Boobie?" 

An  she  says,  "The  name's 
Zelda,  not  Boobie,  Boobie!” 
and  offers  me  a piece  of 
gefilte  fish  to  nibble  on.  So 
after  I hear  the  latest  grape- 
vine action  and  "Why  aren’t 
you  married  yet?  Boy,  have 
1 got  a daughter  for  youl'', 
she  tells  me  that  if  I got 
time  I should  phone  up  my 
spy  buddies  and  get  back 
the  recipe  so  Uncle  Hymie's 
dau^teris  brother-in-law's 
uncle’s  half-sister  Bessie 


can  make  some  specM  Fa- 
foofnik  Kreplach,  for  that 
famous  Christian  holiday  of 
Yom  Kippur.  So  I say,  "The 
gefilte  fish  needs  more  salt 
and  I’m  not  a spy,  I’m  dou- 
ble agent  for  the  Haifa 
High  Hintelligence  Horde 
and  I’m  missing  a good 
bridge  game  for  this?” 

So  I figure  if  Nathan  the 
bookie  or  Klondike  the  fence 
don’t  know  where  the  re- 
cipe is  rm  really  "auf  tsor- 
us".  So  I go  down  to  the 
Crest  Grill  and  Open  Pool- 
room  and  yell  out  “vich  so- 
nofa  — has  gotten  de  krep- 
lach paper?"  and  while  I’m 
rearranging  my  tongue  in 
my  head  the  ^oudike  Kid 
comes  over  and  whispers  in 
ray  ear.  But  I tell  him  if 
the  horse  is  so  sure  why 
doesn't  he  go  partners  with 
Nathan?  So  this  pool  cue 
hits  me  on  the  head  and 
Louie  says  if  you  want  to 
buy  a paper  why  do  you 
have  to  stand  on  the  tables, 
maybe? 

So  in  the  meantime,  all 
this  work  makes  me  hungry 
and  I zip  iq>  to  the  Buttery 
for  some  hot  chicken  zoup 
and  some  matzo-balls.  So 
C’Sandra  the  waitress  brings 
a plate  over  and  I start  to 
imbibe.  On  the  last  matzo- 
balls  (naturally)  I get  this 
funny  feeling  like  I’m  wear- 
ing my  tie  on  the  inside.  You 
guessed  it.  Inside  this  Ro- 


man dehcacy  was  part  of 
the  famous  Fafoonik  recipe. 
So  after  eighty-four  dum- 
plings and  four  bicarbonate 
of  zodas  I realize  I have  re- 
covered the  missing  trea- 
sure single  heart-burnedly. 
So  I figure  I can  sell  it 
back  to  Bessie  Crocker  for 
a couple  of  grand  and  pay 
ray  second  installment  fee 
and  save  the  Christian  holi- 
day from  despair  and  get 
a stake  for  one  good  Club- 
byish  game. 

So  I ride  off  into  the 
shadow  of  the  SPS  building, 
bmoculars  in  hand  for  the 
waving  Potsies  (we  love'em) 
knowing  fuH  well  that  a 
Kreplach  in  hand  is  a soggy 
way  to  scratct,  your  ear. 

WORD  LIST 

Kreplach:  meat  dumplings, 
better  known  as  “it’s 
what's  inside  that 
counts.” 

Bag^:  doughnut  with  hard- 
ening of  the  arteries. 
One  ounce  lo-x:  the  average 
amount  of  smoke  sal- 
mon in  thirty  bagels 
and  lox  (bagel  and 
loxes?). 

Mogen  Dexter  Vino:  Semi- 
tic anti-freeze. 

Gefilte  fish:  pregnant  carp. 
Yom  Kippur;  Jewish  hoU- 
day  on  which  everyone 
eats  and  drinks  in  the 
bathroom. 

Aug  Tsorus;  S.  out  of  luck. 
Matzo-balls:  soft  Texas  Trix. 
Potsies:  adopted  engineers. 


SHOP  HERE  or  SA  VE! 

at  the  University  ROOK  STORE 


! VALUABLE  COUPONS 


You  probably  won't 


GET  20%  OFF 

ON  ANY  ITEM 

WITH  THIS  COUPON 
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I LADY  GODIVA  MEMORABILIA: 

T’IS  THE  SmASaX  TO,  B¥  GOIXT 

By  R.  ELIJAH  BOSSIN 

Hungover  notes  from  the  holidaze:  The  Lady 
Godiva  Memorial  Band  consum  (at)  ed  Skyule-tide 
spirit(s>  with  a magnanimous  gesture  that  should  not 
pass  without  honours.  Yes,  Virginia,  those  rain-soaked 
idiots  you  heard  as  you  lined-up  for  the  opening  night 
of  "Thunderball”  were  none  other  tlian  our  own  rain- 
soaked  idiots  spreading  cheer  by  the  spit-valve  full  in 
the  first  annual  James  Bond  — Lady  Godiva  Caroling 
Bee  (previously  caned  the  Esso  Bee).  Original  rend- 
itions of  "Frosty,  the  Red-nosed  Snowman”  and  the 
“Winter  Kept  Us  Warm  Medley”  (Joy  to  the  World 
and  God  Rest  Ye  Merry  Tepperman)^  were  played  be- 
fore the  theati'e  was  abandoned  and  the  moveable 
fest  was  continued  in  and  out  of  Eaton's.  A&A’s,  Sam's 
and  Steele's  Tavern.  (A  considerably  longer  time  was 
spent  hi  s<Mne  of  the  world’s  fastest  rendition  of 
Jingle  Bells  as  the  Band  left  without  paying  its  bill. 
The  only  jarring  note(s>  in  the  Christmas  program 
came  from  a member  who  insisted  on  playing  the 
Molson's  commercial  every  few  bars,  which  made 
spectators  wcmder  if  the  trumpet  section  had  too 
many  Dows.  The  concert  continued  at  Le  Coq  d'Or, 
the  Brown  Derby,  the  Friar's,  the  Yonge  Street  Misr 
sion  (where  a trumpet  played  an  Anglican.  Suspension 
as  well  he  was  suspended)  and  a cross-walk  in  the 
middle  of  Yonge  Street.  The.  evening  was  ended  play- 
ing for  the  poor  rain-soaked  idiots  incarcerated'  in 
Police  Depot  No.  6 . . . 

For  those  who  wonder  how  the  band  is  able  to 
play  in  its  inimitable  fashion,  the  following  is  the 
recipe  for  the  Lady  Godiva  Memorial  New  Year's 
Punch: 

— half-dozen:  bananas,  apples,  oranges  and  lemons 

— one  full  bottle  of  concentrated  lemon  extract 

— half  a bag  of  brown  sugar 

— eye  of  newt,  foot  of  toad 

— apple  dder,  OTange  jmce  and  soda  water 

— mare’s  sweat. 

— 3 bottles  of  white  wine 

— 3 bottles  of  rum 

— 10  oz.  of  200  proof  alchohol  (courtesy  of  the 
MacLennaa  Labs) 

— dry  ice. 

Although  I don’t  mean  to  imply  that  this  was  a 
potent  brew,  the  host  was  observed  wearing  a per- 
manent grin  after  an  evening  of  fishing  the  fruit  out 
of  the  bowl  with  a fork  . . . 

WANTED:  for  the  Blacksmith  Movement  of 
Holst's  Suite  in  F( ! ),  the  LGMB’s  entry  in  the  Kiwanis 
Mnw  Festival:  one  anvil  player,  with  experience  (no, 
exp^iojce  at  playing  the  an'^).  Call  Mother  Monro’s 
Moonlight  Kindergarten,  EM  4-7259 . . . 

On  January  3rd  a sociological  study  of  campus 
cafeterias'  reactions  to  deviant  social  conduct  (ns) 
was  carried  out  by  Jim  ScrKu;fa  and  his  Four  Loyal 
Godivians,  emplc^ring  a new  form  of  dixidand  music; 
the  banjo  played  the  drum  part,  the  trumpet  played 
the  trombone  part,  the  French  hom  subbed  for  tuba, 
and  Screach  played  sign.  This  carefully  pre-planned 
experiment  occurred  when  no  one  else  showed  up. 
Anyway,  note  the  variable  pattern  of  our  acceptance: 
at  Innis  College  they  sat  on  their  apathies  and  didn't 
even  look  up;  at  the  Great  Hall  they  ate;  in  the  Refec- 
tory they  couldn't  hear  us  for  the  noise;  at  Trinity 
they  were  bemusedly  tolerant  and  applauded  with 
polite  disdain;  at  Vic  the  girls  were  pretty;  at  the 
Arbor  Room  they  threw  things  at  us  so  we  hid  behind 
the  "Support  the  L.G.M.  Bash”sign,  but  they  got 
Byron,  and  the  slide  fell  out  of  the  trombone-player's 
trumpet,  and  the  drummer  broke  a banjo  string,  and 
the  tuba  was  afraid  his  French  hom  teacher  would 
see  him,  so  we  all  resigned . - 

For  those  who  are  wondering  if  the  LGMB  can 
ever  be  as  good  as  its  reputation  maintains,  don’t  miss 
the  tremendous  annual  midnight  concert  coming  up 
soon  at  the  Bohemian  Embassy  (no,  not  that  Embas- 
sy). And  the  Bash  was. 


Witt  iverybody 
Please  Quit 

Pkkiag  On  Jl/le? 

R.  Wayne  Dickey 


WAYNE  DICKEY  IS  A SPOILSPORT 


Now  that  Christmas  is 
over  and  all  momentary 
cheer  has  subsidell,  I can 
get  back  to  the  Routine  of 
griping.  I now  detest  middle- 
aged  women  who  nde  on 
street  cars.  Of  course  the 
age  of  chivalry  is  dead  — 
there  are  no  ladies  to  apply 
it  to,  only  a whimpering 
herd  of  time-maddened  cro- 
nes, all  possessing  one  pur- 
pose — to  achieve  the  nine 
o'clock  deadline  indepen- 
dent of  the  route.  I have 
formulated  a rule  — - i.e.  the 


number  of  times  one’s  foot 
is  crushed  in  half  an  hour 
is  approximately  equal  to 
twice  the  no.  of  ladies  — 
women  over  70  (who  fortun- 
ately don't  apply  much  pres- 
sure) — 5pi  (for  bad  aim). 
The  result  varies  directly 
with  the  number  of  minutes 
left  before  9 o’clock  and  is 
increased  threefold  at  5:00 
when  hunger  calls. 

When  any  two  women  get 
together  (within  a seven 
foot  radius)  they  inevitably 
talk  — not  about  pleasant 


things  — but  about  morbid 
subjects  like  death.  Two 
venerable  old  dames,  who 
obviously  hadn't  seen  each 
other  in  the  last  week  or  so 
got  on  the  street  car  one 
morning  and  proceeded  to 
acquaint  each  other  with  the 
change  in  census  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  conversation  went 
somewhat  like  this: 

1st:  By  the  way,  mother 
died  last  week. 

2nd:  Oh? 

1st:  Yes.  She  died  peace- 


fully, though;  without  a 
murmur.  (Thank  God.) 

2nd:  Oh? 

1st:  Yes,  I had  just  taken 
up  her  hot  milk  and  I turn- 
ed around  to  place  the  milk 
on  the  table.  When.  I looked 
back  at  her.  she  was  gone. 

2nd:  Oh? 

Now  it  was  the  other 
lady’s  turn. 

2nd:  Someone  died  in  our 
neighbourhood,  loo. 

1st:  Oh? 

2nd:  Yes.  The  lady  next 


door’s  elderly  father  tripped 
while  cleaning  his  shoes  and 
hit  his  head  on  the  shoe  pol- 
ish can. 

1st:  Oh? 

2nd:  Yes.  His  daugliter 
went  downstairs  — and 
there  he  was  — polished  off. 

I suppose  there  are  minor 
incidents  attributable  to  the 
male  sex,  but  these  are  the 
rarity  and  not  the  rule.  Nat- 
urally the  solution  is  to  not 
take  the  street  car,  and  to 
walk.  But... 
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Th«  one  requirement  es- 
sential to  the  pursuance  of 
this  pastime  is  a desire  to 
get  away  with  as  much  as 
possible.  The  successful 
Peeping  Tom ’(hereafter  P. 
T.)  must  have  gall,  nerve, 
and  defiance.  The  rest  is 
just  details. 

The  bare,  unadorned  goal 
of  the  P.T.  is  to  see  bare, 
unadorned  young  ladies; 
preferably  without  anyone's 
seeing  him.  That  goal  is  not 
too  hard  to  achieve;  but  that 
last  clause  suggests  a risk, 
and  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  minimize  that  risk 
occupy  most  of  this  article. 

EQUIPMENT 

The  only  true  piece  of 
equipment  that  the  P.T. 
needs  is  a pair  of  binocu- 
lars. These  should  be  about 
7 X 35;  anything  larger  is 
unwieldy,  and  gets  heavy 
around  the  neck.  The  rest 
of  the  'equipment'  is  in  the 
form  of  clothing. 

Two  articles  are  essential; 
a bulky  overcoat;  and  a pair 
of  slip-on,  gum-soled  shoes. 
The  coat  must  be  bulky  to 
conceal  the  binoculars.  It 
should  have  buttons  (zip- 
per jam)  which,  can  be  fast- 
ened with  gloved  hands,  and 
should  have  adequate  pock- 
ets. The  shoes  should  be 


gum-soled  for  silence  and 
traction,  and  should  be  slip- 
on  so  that  they  won’t  trip 
the  wearer  if  they  get 
caught  in  something.  Cau- 
tion; rubber  soles  are  not 
necessarily  gum  soles.  Peb- 
bles will  sink  into  gum 
soles;  they  won't  sink  into 
rubber  soles,  and  will  cause 
unnecessary  noise  and  dis- 
comfort. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the 
clothing,  the  P.T.  will  need 
trousers  which  are  loose 
enough  to  provide  freedom 
of  movement.  He  will  need 
gloves  which,  are  warm,  and 
yet  light  enough  to  make 
binocular  operation  quick 
and  easy.  A turtle-neck 
sweater  is  useful  for  cover- 
ing a large  portion  of  other- 
wise exposed  neck,  and  also 
for  cushioning  the  binocu- 
lar strap.  Scarves  tangle 
with  the  binocular  strap, 
and  are  not  advised.  Ear 
protection,  unless  absolute- 
ly necessary  (i.e.  10°  weath- 
er) is  not  recommended, 
since  hearing  is  the  P.T.'s 
chief  defence. 

Needless  to  say,  every- 
thing in  the  P.T.'s  wardrobe 
that  is  exposed  should  be 
dark  and  plain.  Reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  This  rule 
is  so  important,  that  if  a 
running  nose  is  a problem 
on  cold  nights,  even  the 


handkerchief  should  be 
dark.  It  should  be  realized 
that  under  any  circum- 
stances, light  colored  ob- 
jects are  more  visible  when 
moving  than  when  station- 
ary. That  goes  for  faces  and 
hands  too. 

MODUS  OPERANDI 

Let  us  now  examine  the 
actual  process  involved  in 
P.T.-ing.  The  PT2B  has  seen 
a cute  chick  at  the  fabulous, 
L.G.M.Basbi  and  thinks  that 
she  might  look  better  under 
different  circumstances.  He 
finds  her  address  in  the 
Hustelers'  Handbook.  He 
also  tries  to  find  someone 
in  that  neighborhood  that 
he  knows  in  case  he  needs 
an  excuse  for  being  there. 
He  then  goes  to  her  street. 

If  he  drives,  he  parks  at 
least  one  full  block  from 
his  victim's  house.  Walking 
toward  his  quarry,  he 
checks  the  names  of  streets 
he  passes,  and  even  takes 
some  short  detours.  The  P. 
T.  must  know  his  district. 
If  he  has  to  stop,  he  should 
appear  to  be  making  a de- 
cision; he  should  look  at  a 
piece  of  paper,  check  his 
watch,  etc.  He  should  never 
linger  long  at  any  one  spot. 

At  this  point,  thre^  pos- 
sibilities arise.  The  sweet 
young  thing  may  be  locat- 


ed at  the  rear  of  a house, 
in  the  front  of  a house,  or 
in  an  apartment. 

If  the  bedroom  is  in  the 
rear,  the  P.T.  makes  his  way 
toward  the  back  of  the 
house,  usually  via  the  drive- 
way. As  he  reaches  the  back, 
he  stops  to  make  sure  that 
nobody  inside  is.  located 
close  to  an  open  window 
(open  here  referring  to  a 
window  without  blinds  or 
drawn  drapes).  Having  es- 
tablished this,  he  uses  his 
binoculars  to  check  the 
windows  of  surrounding 
houses:  lighted  windows  are 
good  news;  dark  ones  may 
contain  people  watching 
from  them. 

The  P.T.  now  enters  the 
yard,  being  careful  not  to 
walk  in  front  of  any  light- 
ed windows.  Before  any- 
thing else,  he  must  survey 
his  location.  He  must  know 
where  there  are  gaps  or 
gates  in  fences;  how  easily 
these  gates  can  be  opened; 
if  any  holes  in  the  ground 
or  loose  pavement  blocks 
exist;  and  from  where  some- 
one may  sneak  up  on  him. 
He  must  check  these  factors 
every  time  he  enters  the 
same  yard,  since  a car  park- 
ed close  to  a fence,  or  a new 
latch  on  a gate  could  be  his 
ruin. 

Once  he  is  confident  that 


he  is  not  being  observed, 
the  P.T.  can  go  about  watch- 
ing for  his  prey.  If  her 
room  is  on  the  upper  floor, 
there  is  little  he  can  do  but 
wait  for  her  light  to  go  on, 
and  hope  that  she  doesn’t 
draw  her  blind  or  her 
drapes  too  tightly.  If  she 
lives  in  a bungalow,  or  is 
sitting  d^shabill^  in  the  den, 
the  P.T.  may  decide  ( de- 
pending on  surroundings) 
to  venture  right  up  to  the 
window.  If  the  window  has 
Venetian  blinds  or  drapes, 
observations  can  usually  be 
made  through  a slit  in  the 
blinds,  or  where  the  two 
drapes  meet.  If  the  window 
has  semitransparent  cur- 
tains (e.  g.  bamboo  or  mus- 
lin) the  P.T.  can  see  through 
any  point  in  the  curtain.  In 
any  case,  he  should  not  use 
a slit  wider  than  an  inch,  or 
any  slit  which  would  illumi- 
nate his  face  to  a dangerous 
extent. 

Procedure  is  basically  the 
same  in  the  case  of  observ- 
ing an  apartment-dweller. 
Care  should  be  taken, 
thoughi,t  o stay  away  from 
L-shaped  or  U-shaped  build- 
ings, as  there  could  be  simp- 
ly too  many  windows  too 
close  by,  with  an  excellent 
view  of  the  P.T.  Apartment 
viewing  should  be  limited 
to  straight-walled  buildings. 


Jhe  bonquet  room.  There  ore  47  Joes/ 26  Horrys/'onrone  foin/ buroiie 
Moriy  doesn  t count  because  he  wot  just  looking  for  the  washroom.  I 
wonder  what  Tom  is  peeping  ot? 
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This  is  what  Tom  is  peeping  at.  I bet  you  wish 
you  were  looking  at  what  Tom  is  looking  ot, 
don't  you? 


Our  story  opens  in  a ra- 
ther conservative,  middle 
class  bungalow  in  Toronto 
called  Casa  Loma,  where 
dwell  three  furshlugginers 
(you  was  expecting  maybe 
James  Bond?) — a papa  fur- 
shlugginer,  a mama  furshlug- 
giner,  and  an  engineering 


student  furshlugginer  (F!) 
(B^.Sc)  (almost). 

The  time  is  long  ago  — 
mainly  last  Xmas  morning 
(AD  XXV/XII/MCMLXV, 
EST*).  All  is  quiet  on  the 
home  front  and  in  the  back 
yard.  Mama  furshlugginer, 
papa  furshlugginer,  and  en- 


gineering student  furshlug- 
giner are  all  seated  quietly 
around  the  Xmas  tree  — 
well,  maybe  papa  has  ac- 
tually been  propped  up 
against  a couple  of  nearby 
empty  Labatt's  cases.  Mama 
speaks  first. 

M.  OK.  Everybody  start 
opening  your  presents  al- 
ready. 

P.  Hie! 

E.S.  Okay.  I wonder  what 
fat  old  Santa  brung  me! 
M.  Don't  rip  the  wrapping 
paper,  stupid!  Santa 
wants  to  use  the  stuff 
again  next  year. 

P.  Thass  right.  Hie!  Hid! 
E.S.  Aw,  gee!  How  come 
the  stupid  slob  is  so 
stingy  he  can't  use  new 
wrapping  paper  at  least 


once  every  five  years? 

P.  Heyl  Don't  talk  that  way 
‘bouter  oT  man,  you  lousy, 
good-for-nothing,  fursh- 
lugginerin'  engineer! 

M.  OK!  OKI  Break  it  up, 
youse  two,  and  don't  rub 
in  the  fact  that  he's  an 
engineer.  After  all,  he’s  not 
twisted  and  perverted 
enough  to  be  a raedsman 
and  he's  certainly  too 
sexy  and  athletic  to  be  an 
alcoholic  artsie  like  you! 
Now  let  me  open  my  pre- 
sents. 

E.S.  Hey,  lookit  I got!  I got 
a new  book  called  "The 
Intrinsic  Qualities  of 
Proctors  and  Cymbals  as 
Seen  Through  a Gaussian 
Haze",  and  it's  written  by 
Portzrebie,  Furshlugginer, 
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Beil  Canada 


Ham,  and  Slemon.  It  says 
here  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  man  owes  itself 
to  an  extremely  bright, 
mutual  ferro-electromag- 
netic  mu-mesonic  interfer- 
ence beam  between  the 
dog  star  and  Lassie's 
(great)  n-f-1  grandmoth^ 
— a phenomenon  now’ 
commonly  known  as 
Noah's  Arc. 

P.  Hie!  Hie!  Hooray! 

M.  Oh  mine  goodness! 
What's  that  horrible  noise 
outside?  Go  and  see  whai 
it  is,  son. 

E.S.  O.K.  Ma.  (Goes  to 
window). 

Hey,  whaddya  know.  The 
entire  Canadian  Armed 
Forces  is  on  our  door- 
step with  its  entire  arsen- 
al trained  on  our  door. 

M.  You’se  kidding! 

E.S.  Yes.  Would  you  believe 
it's  R.  Wayne  Donkey 
armed  with  his  new  John- 
ny Seven? 

M.  So  what’s  the  difference? 
Find  out  what  he  wants, 
(a  brief  interval  of  audi- 
ble but  incomprehencible 
(would  you  believe  un- 
printable ) conversai  ion 
follows). 

E.S.  (after  a while)  He 
wanted  to  know  if  it's 
true  that  n!  is  approxim- 
ately the  square  root  of 
2 pi  n times  ntothenth.  I 
told  him  it’s  F!  would  you 
believe  TB! 

M.  My,  what  a Stirling  cha- 
racter that  boy  has.  You 
should  have  invited  him 
in  so  some  of  his  manners 
might  rub  off  on  your  old 
man  here. 

P.  Hey,  why's  everybuddy 
always  picking  on  me? 
You  know  there,  wifey, 
that  you  don’t  look  such 
a helluva  lot  different 
than  Missus  Joyboy  in 
"The  Loved  One"! 

M.  Well,  I never! 

P.  Oh  yesh  you  did.  W-.VA- 
R-R-A-A-K-K-KM!  Pass  me 
another  beer  son. 

E.S.  OK,  pa,  but  this  is  a 
nelluva  (snappa-cappa) 
poor  way  to  end  an  excit- 
ing (snappa-cappa)  story! 

FINIS. 

by  F.X.Z.  THOMPSON 


DID  YOU  KNOW 

Did  you  know  that  most 
U.  of  T.  girls  who  are  virgins 
have  never  slept  with  a 
male? 

Did  you  know  that  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was 
neither  holy,  nor  Roman, 
nor  empirical? 

Did  you  know  that  the 
function  of  a sexpol  is  not 
to  make  tea? 

Did  you  know  that  I re- 
fuse to  answer  any  other 
questions  on  the  grounds 
that  it  might  tend  to  incri- 
minate me? 
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THE 

EVILS  OF  DREVK 

on 

PIPEEITTIIVG  FOR 
FFX  A]\R  PROFIT 


Di-hydroxy  Chicken  Wire 


CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

for 

ENGINEERS 

in 

PULP  and  PAPER 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A CHANCE  TO  GROW 
YOU  WILL  FIND  PLENTY  OF  OPPORTUNITY  IN 
THIS  STEADILY  EXPANDING  LEADER  AMONG 
CANADIAN  INDUSTRIES.  WHICH  STANDS  FIRST 
IN  EMPLOYMENT,  FIRST  IN  CAPITAL  INVESTED, 
AND  FIRST  IN  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

and  associoted  companies 

Kimberly-Clark  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 
Spruce  Falls  Power  and  Paper  Co.  Ltd. 

monufacturers  of  newsprint,  high-grade  pulps,  and  a 
host  of  leoding  consumer  products  including  the  well- 
known  Kleenex  lines,  invite  you  to  examine  their  bro- 
chures which  ore  ovoilable  at  your  Plocement  Office. 

1966  OPENINGS 


Inspiration  is  one  of 
those  wonderful  things.  You 
know  how  it  is  — especial- 
ly if  you’re  in  arts  — that's 
why  you're  there,  to  be  in- 
spired or  to  find  yourself, 
or  the  meaning  of  "it",  or 
whatever  the  hell  "it”  is. 

Well  it’s  a funny  thing. 
You  know  t(Ow  one  searches 
to  find  the  true  meaning  in 
every  sense.  Well  I discover- 
ed about  10  minutes  ago 
why  exactly  it  is.  I'm  hop- 
ing that  by  the  time  you 
finish  reading  this,  if  you’re 
in  arts  especially,  you’ll 
know  why  you're  there  or 
perhaps  this'll  help  you  find 
yourself.  If  you're  one  of 
those  engineer  types,  well 
it  doesn't  really  matter 
whether  you  find  yourself 


or  not.  The  police  probably 
will,  and  if  they  don’t,  it'll 
probably  be  your  mother 
who  will.  Who  will  what? 
Well,  you  guys  are  ignorant! 
Back  to  the  main  context 
and  a new  paragraph  as 
soon  as  I find  out  where  I 
was.  (Heh  heh,  I'm  looking 
too). 

As  I was  saying  before  I 
forget  what  I was  talking 
about,  we're  in  the  process 
of  looking  for  ourselves. 

Well  your  best  bet  is 
probably  to  find  yourself  in 
a bottle.  Not  that  kind  pf 
bottle,  you  decadent  boor.  I 
meant  like  the  ship  in  the 
bottle  that  you  wonder  how 
it  got  there.  Now  we're  on 
the  right  track. 


CITY  WIDE  DELIVERY  CORSAGES 

FOR  THE 
GRAD  BALL 

THE  PAULINE  FLORISTS 

MEMBER  OF  1180  BLOOR  ST.  WEST 

F.T.D.A.  531-3531 


Look  at  it  this  way.  Make 
like  you're  a ship  in  the 
bottle.  Forget  about  how  it 
got  there  for  a minute.  Now 
you,  on  the  ship,  or  whichi 
ever,  are  looking  out.  The 
bottle  is  corked.  (You  are 
too,  probably,  but  that's  be- 
side the  point.)  Anyway, 
like  you’re  surrounded  by 
glass.  There’s  no  way  to  get 
out.  Glass  walls  do  so  a 
prison  make,  clod.  Well, 
anyway  I'll  bet,  if  you've 
read  this  far,  you’re  trying 
to  figure  out  something  or 
other,  and  if  you  haven't,  it 
doesn't  matter  anyway,  be- 
cause there’s  no  room  in 
this  bottle  for  anyone  else 
anyway,  and  I can't  get  out 
to  let  you  in. 

Help! 


CARSRS  IN  TECHNICAL  NIANAGEMENT 

Procter  & Gamble  has  openings  in 

PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT  O PRODUCT  RESEARCH 
QUALITY  CONTROL  O PROCESS  DEVELOPMENT 
PACKAGE  DEVELOPMENT  O PLANT  ENGINEERING 

for  Bachelor's  in  any  branch  of  Engineering  or  In  Honours  Chemistry  as  well 
as  Master's  in  Chemical  Engineering  or  Honours  Chemistry.  A full  outline  of 
of  the  opportunities  in  these  fields  is  given  in  our  technicol  brochure. 

SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS  PURCHASING 


Permonent  ond  Summer  Employment 

CHEMICAL,  MECHANICAL, 
INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS 

Compony  representatives  will  be  interviewing  ot  your 
University  on 

JANUARY  20,  25  and  26,  1966 


These  openings,  in  our  Toronto  office,  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the  Indus- 
trie! Engineer.  They  are  described  in  our  Business  Manogement  brochure. 
Both  brochures  are  ovoilable  ot  the  Placement  Office. 

Pleose  register  for  either  Technical  (Hamilton)  or  Business  (Toronto),  when 
signing  up  for  an  interview  on: 

Thursday,  January  20  or  Friday,  January  21 

PROCTER  & GAMBLE 
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FROM  fHE 
POLITKAl  ARENA 


Hanoi:  An  exclusive 

TOIKE  interview  with  the 
leader  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Peoples’  Govern- 
ment Ho  Chi  Minh  indicates 
that  she  intends  to  sue  the 
Kraft  Cheese  Company. 
The  action  stems  from  their 
refusal  to  pay  her  royalties 
on  their  new  product  “Ho- 
Minh  Cheese".  The  new  del- 
icacy comes  in  flavours,  all 
packaged  smartly  in  bright 
red  containers. 

Miss  Minh  stated  that 
Communist  supremacy  in 
sports  was  on  the  upsurge. 
She  cited  the  refusal  of  any 
NHL  team  to  play  Russia. 
She  publicly  challenged 
world  football  champions 
Green  Bay  Packers  to  a 
game  with  the  Viet  Cong 
Guerillas.  She  suggested  a 
possible  site  would  be  a 
neutral  serene  field  such  as 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit 
Miss  Minh  was  quite  sick, 
apparently  suffering  from  a 
common  Asian  malady  cal- 
led Communism.  Its  symp- 
toms are  bloodshot  eyes, 
hangnails  and  loud  Anti- 


By  RICK  ROSS 

American  outbursts. 

Before  leaving  Hanoi  I 
presented  Miss  Minh  with 
the  highest  symbol  of  jour- 
nalism i nthe  world:  a burn- 
ed TOIKE  press  card, 
(Please,  editor.  Can  I have 
a new  press  card?) 
SpUnters  from  the  Cabinet 

Did  you  know  that  this 
year  Ontario’s  licence  plates 
are  a fabulous  blue  on 
white?  This  design  was  se- 
lected by  Premier  John  Ro- 
barts  from  over  500  in  the 
first  International  "Design 
a Licence  Plate  for  Ontario 
and  win  an  all  expense  paid 
trip  to  Toronto  to  see  fhe 
Super  Great  Robarts  Gov- 
ernment in  Action"  contest. 
Is  the  Robarts  government 
ever  in  action? 

Quebec  has  set  up  the 
QKK  (Quebec  Klux  Klan). 
It  persecutes  all  English 
speaking  Catholics,  all  Eng- 
lish speaking  Protestants, 
all  English  speaking  Jews... 

Phil  Givens  says  the  "Arts 
Centre"  would  be  an  ideal 
place  for  public  executions. 

Lester  Pearson  said  that 
at  lastc  count,  Canada  had  10 


provinces  but  he  hadn't 
talked  to  Lesage  since  yes- 
terday. 

President  Johnson  says 
he  doesn't  anticipate  the  US 
making  application  to  be- 
come the  llth  province  (or 
10th  if  Quebec  secedes). 

The  Intercollegiate  Foot- 
ball League  has  turned 
down  an  application  from 
the  Toronto  Argos  for  1966. 

What  Bob  Shaw  needs 
for  his  birthday  is  a good 
quarterback ....  and  a good 
tackle  . . . and  a good  end 
. . . and  . . . 

The  CFL  has  turned 
down  an  application  from 
the  Argos  for  1966. 

If  the  Liberal  Team  in  Qt- 
tawa  plays  with  a man  short 
they  may  be  scored  on  by 
the  opposition, 

If  any  more  hot  air  ema- 
nates from  the  New  City 
Hall  it  may  resemble  the 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pizza. 

The  Liberal  Team  in  Qi- 
tawa  announced  the  follow- 
ing player  changes:  Dupuis 
and  Lamontagne  will  not 
play. 


The  curvoceous  ond  personoble  Mis$  Ho  Chi  Minh,  leader  of  the  North 
Vietnomese  People's  Government,  emphosizes  a point  during  her  histo- 
ric interview  with  the  TOIKE  OIKE  political  analyst,  Rick  Ross. 


CIP  offers 
engineers  and 
chemists 
a unique 
employment 
opportunity 


RESPONSIBILITY, 
right  from  the  start 

We  offer  an  exciting  challenge  to  new 
graduates  who  qualify  to  work  for  us : 
we  give  them  responsibility,  assign 
them  a tough  project,  and  put  them 
to  work. 

We're  one  of  Canada's  largest  pulp 
and  paper  companies.  We  manufacture 
more  than  740,000  tons  of  paper 
products  annually  — everything  from 
newsprint  to  shipping  materials  to 
building  supplies  to  consumer  products 
to  cellulose  for  textile  or  cellophane 
industries. 

To  keep  growing,  we’re  constantly 
searching  for  bright  young  engineers 
and  chemists,  for  all  phases  of  plant 
engineering  research,  development 
and  control.  Men  who  will  take  on  a 
little  more  than  they  can  handle. 

(And  then  handle  it.) 

INTERESTED  ? 

If  you  are  a graduate  Mechanical.  Civil 
or  Chemical  Engineer,  or  Chemist,  make 
an  appointment  now  with  Canadian 
International  Paper  Representatives, 
who  will  be  on  this  campus 
January  20th  and  21st,  1966, 


Canadian  International  Paper  Company 

Sun  Life  Building,  Montreal  2,  Quebec 


STORY  ON  THE  CAR  RALLY 


John  Knowles,  Rallye  or- 
ganizer extraordinaire,  has 
received  his  money  from 
the  SAC.  His  latest  rallye 
was  given  official  sanction 
by  the  SAC,  with  the  pro- 
mise of  financial  support. 
When  his  detailed  account 
was  submitted  to  this  au- 
gust body,  they  voted  it 
down.  Mr.  Knowles  (IV 
Elect)  was  somewhat  irked, 
and  stated  that  he  would 
have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  SAC  if  he  could  help 
it.  This  came  as  a shock  to 
the  Toike  Qike  and  the  Blue 
and  White  Society,  who 
were  counting  on  Mr.  Know- 
les to  organize  a rallye  in 
connection  with  Winter 


Carnival  '66.  Now  that  John 
has  received  Hs  money,  he 
is  going  ahead  with  plans 
on  the  Winter  Carnival  ral- 
ly- 

Details  are  not  fully  avail- 
able yet.  but  this  much  is 
known.  It  will  be  a "Novice" 
affair,  about  4-5  hours  long, 
on  Saturday,  Feb.  5,  and 
will  probably  be  a typical 
Knowles  rally — i.e.  tricky. 
Winners,  who  naturally  will 
be  Skulemen,  will  receive 
tickets  to  the  Winter  Carni- 
val activities.  Since  they 
will  probably  have  already 
bought  them,  their  original 
tickets  will  be  exchanged 
for  the  "Prize"  ones. 
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U L C K 

By  PrWJQ  BATIIIAN 


The  air  was  still — the 
night  was  hot — a monsoon 
laden  with  tropical  evil  was 
sweeping  the  East  African 
coast — and  all  that  stuff.  I 
decided  that  it  was  a night 
to  stay  in  the  cave  and  was 
just  beginning  to  iron  my 
Batman  badge  when  a cha- 
pel bell  summonded  me  to 
the  Pince-Nez  Room  for 
consultation  with  project 
chief,  Big  ‘D’.  Flaming  ar- 
rows were  cajonging  into 
the  mahogany  wainstcot  all 
around  me  as  I staggered 
(more  dramatic)  into  the 
conference  chamber.  The 
chief  seemed  casual  though 
somewhat  preoccupied  with 
the  wall  of  flames  rapidly 
engulfing  the  room. 


"Batman,  I have  reason 
to  believe  we’ve  just  receiv- 
ed a warning  not  to  muddle 
in  the  affairs  of  C.L.A.W. 
(Criminal  Legions  Among 
Women).  In  that  case,  I'm 
assigning  you  to  find  out 
what  it  is  that  we're  not 
supposed  to  muddle  in. 
You’ll  be  expected  at  T.O. 
— the  site  of  C.L.A.W.'s 
hinterland  bureau  — within 

the  hour and uh 

PUNJQ ah iron  that 

badge  will  you? looks  as 

sloppy  as  hell." 

"Right,  D”  I replied. 

We're  blood  cousins,  so  I 
just  call  her  ‘D’. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  I 
was  there — in  T.O.,  I mean 
— and  had  already  establish- 


ed contact  with  our  own  lo- 
cal agent  (wholesale — pot, 
B.B.  etc.)  All  that  remained 
was  for  C.L.A.W.  to  make  a 
move,  now  that  my  presen- 
ce was  known.  And  that 
didn’t  remain  very  long 
(shifty  kid).  The  baiting 
point  was  the  U.C.  Refec- 
toi7  and  she  was  there, 
dressed  in  ravaging  red.  I 
could  tell  it  was  she  by  the 
way  she  was  dressed  in  ra- 
vaging red and  the 

little  purple  claws  pinned 
to  her  sweat  socks.  I ap- 
proached the  ginch  intrepid- 
ly. She  gronched  her  torpe- 
do sandwich  salaciously.  I 
asked  if  I could  sit  at  her 
table.  She  hoarcked.  Then, 
as  I wiped  the  saliva  out  of 


my  eye,  she  was  overcome 
by  a sudden  wave  of  remor- 
se.. . to  blurt  out. 

"Plan  84  . . . .” — I had  it!!! 

C.LA.W.  was  about  to 
electrigy  the  world — ^with 
e X lOn  volts  of  potential. 

With  a rye  smile  and  a 
mealy  handshake,  I took 
my  leave  out  into  the  world. 
One  short  call  to  put  the 
B.F.C,  on  C.LA.W.’s  tail  and 
I'd  split  the  warm  . .er  . , . 

* * * 

Brllinginginging! !! !! 

I knocked  the  phone  off 
the  hook  while  wrestling 
with  my  pillow — but  there 
was  no  need  to  grab  the  re- 
ceiver— the  message  was 
clear — from  Toike  Interna- 
tional—CLAW  MOVES— in 


a flash,  I jumped  out  of 
bed,  picked  myself  up  off 
the  street  (I  sleep  on  a fire 
escape)  and  flashed  to  the 
scene  (and  all  over  the  side- 
walk and  Batmobile  seat- 
covers  and  . . .ulck  . . .)  The 
scene  was  U.  of  T.O.  where 
C.L.A.W.  was  initiating  a 
very  high  voltage  arc  be- 
tween the  towers  of  the 
Meds  Building  (for  obvious 
reasons).  Setting  up  my  su- 
per toe-stomping  telescopic 
night-time  peek-a-boo  dis- 
guised as  a surveying  tran- 
sit and  my  foot  mirror- 
shaped  (^?)  stadia  rod,  I 
proceeded  to  reflect  them 
right  out  of  existence.  Not 
all  was  success,  however. 
An  agent,  later  identified  as 
Claw  No.  3 — I could  tell  she 
was  Claw  No.  3 by  the  way 
she  was  dressed  in  ravaging 
red — managed  to  d e k e 

through  the  roof  green- 
house, through  the  attic, 
down  four  flights  of  stairs, 
past  a conglomeration  of 
cadavers  and  flaked  out 
Medsmen,  out  the  southeast 
Meds  door,  around  to  Tad- 
dle'Creek  and  into  the  Elec- 
trical Building. 

Seconds  later  I dashed 
dashingly  into  that  building 
only  to  find  her  transfixed 
before  the  Stores  Bulleting 
Board  (Geol.  Eng.  peti- 
tions). Her  captivity  seem- 
ed imminent,  but  as  I turn- 
ed to  find  a phone,  she  ex- 
ploded into  130  lbs.  of  fight- 
ing mustang — drop  kicks  to 
the  head,  knees  in  the  gut, 
three  quick  chops  to  the 
neck  . . . and  she'd  complete- 
ly demolished  a herd  of 
watching  artsmen.  Then  the 
Stores  door  opened  and  out 
ing  technicolour".  Claw  No. 
walked  J.C.  Morris  in  "liv- 
3 sank  swooning  to  the 
floor.  The  case  was  closed. 


IS  THERE 

A FAST-GROWING,  DIVERSIFIED, 
CANADIAN  COMPANY 
YOU  CAN  JOIN 
NOW? 


THERE  IS:  DOMTAR. 


Domtar  Limited  isone  of  Canada's 
most  vital  and  diversified  com- 
panies. It  produces  a world  of 
products  for  a world  of  people  | 


pulp  and  paper,  building  and 
construction  materials,  chemical 
products,  packaging  products, 
products  for  the  home  and 
kitchen. 

University  graduates  in  the  engi- 
neering fields,  in  the  sciences. 


business  administration,  and  in 
commerce  and  finance  will  find 


ample  opportunities  for  their  ini- 
tiative and  imagination  within 
the  modern  Domtar  operations. 
21,000  Canadian  employees  de- 
velop, produce  and  market  Dom- 
tar's  wide  range  of  consumer  and 
industrial  products  in  1 21  plants, 
mills  and  laboratories  from  V19- 
toria  to  Halifax.  In  addition,  there 
are  Domtar  facilities  in  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies. 


A Domtar  representative  visits 
Canadian  universities  throughout 
the  school  year.  He'll  be  happy 
to  discuss  career  opportunities 
available  today  at  Domtar.  If  you 
would  like  a booklet  describing 


■ 


the  opportunities  within  Domtar, 
write  to:  Recruitment  Services, 
Domtar  Limited,  2100  Sun  Life 
Building,  Montreal,  Quebec, 


DOMTAR 
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SPORTOIKl 

Edited  by  BILL  MARTIN 

Engineering  Athletic  Programme 

There  are  many  in  this  faculty  who  have  no  idea  of 
the  extent  and  scope  of  the  Athletic  Program  supported 
by  the  Athletic  Association  Executive  and  students  of 
Engineering. 

It  is  sometimes  discouraging  that  there  are  so 
many  street  car  students  who  engage  in  no  extra-curricu- 
lar activities.  They  don’t  know  what  they’re  missing.  It 
it  doubly  discouraging  as  far  as  athletics  are  concerned 
because  this  University  prides  itself  on  running  the 
largest  intramural  programme  in  Canada  and  Engineer- 
ing may  pride  itself  for  the  fact  that  it  runs  the  largest 
intramural  and  interfaculty  programme  at  U of  T.  For 
example  there  are  16  intramural  and  1 interfaculty 
hMkey  teams  or  8 intramural,  2 interfaculty  and  3 
intermediate  basketball  teams,  not  to  mention  football, 
volleyball,  soccer,  squash,  waterpolo,  lacrosse  and  others. 

Once  again  Engineering  won  Senior  Interfaculty 
Soccer,  senior  and  junior  volleyball,  and  currently  the 
Senior  Skule  hockey  team  is  in  2nd  and  junior  is  in  1st 
place. 

It  promises  to  be  an  interesting  hockey  season  and 
worthwhile  watching. 

Emblematic  of  the  intramural  sports  supremacy 
based  on  participation  and  achievement  is  the  Reid 
trophy.  Points  are  awarded  on  a ratio  system  with  the 
smaller  colleges  and  faculties  having  a higher  ratio  to 
make  up  for  smaller  participation.  Points  are  LOST  for 
defaults.  This  year  it  looks  like  Engineering  may  win 
the  Reid  Trophy  so  let’s  keep  the  defaults  down  (we 
lost  it  last  year  because  of  defaulting  teams). 

Remember  you  don’t  have  to  play  a sport  to  be  a 
good  one  (but  it  helps). 


DANCE 

The  engineering  athletic 
association  will  hold  its  an- 
nual S dance  and  awards 
night  Friday  Februery  18  at 
Larry's  Hideaway. 

All  presons  who  have  par- 
ticipated and  are  at  present 
participating  in  sports  are 
urged  to  attend  (no  admis- 
sion charge).  The  evening 
includes  dancing  to  the 
Fourmosts.  highlighted  by 
the  presentation  of  awards 
to  our  many  athletes.  Just  as 
our  athletic  programme  is 
unparalleled  on  the  universi- 
ty campus.  likewise  our 
awards  system  is  incompar- 
able. Participation,  individu- 
al achievement  and  team 
success  in  all  sports  merits 
tribute  from  the  Faculty. 

The  success  of  Skule  teams 
since  last  year’s  S dance 
promises  to  make  this  year’s 
dance  more  successful  and 
rewarding.  Team  champion- 
ship awards  (steins)  will  go 
to  last  year’s  basketball  team 
and  this  year's  soccer  and 
volleyball  teams.  Athletic  S 
letters  for  participation  will 
be  awarded  to  a large  num- 
ber of  Skulemen  as  has  been 
the  rule  in  the  past.  The 
coveted  trophies,  for  out- 
standing performance  in 
athletic  will  be  presented  by 
Faculty  members  and  high- 


light the  awards  ceremonies. 

This  is  one  of  the  faculty's 
most  underrated  s o c i a 1 
events  of  the  year.  It  is  in- 
variably a success  and  we 
need  no  luring  promises  of 
volcanoes,  dancing  girls,  and 
unabashed  sex  (that’s  why 
it's  underrated).  All  we 
promise  is  satisfaction.  Eh? 

A reminder  goes  out  to  all 
those  who  may  qualify  for 
S letters;  that  applications 
must  be  submitted  at  the 
Engineering  Stores  by  Janu- 
ary 30,  1966  for  presentation 
at  this  year’s  S dance. 

WATERPOLO 

For  those  interested,  a 
waterpolo  practice  will  be 
held  between  2:00  and  3:00 
P.M.  Saturday  January  15. 
However,  if  as  usual,  no  one 
shows,  all  further  practices 
will  be  cancelled.  By  the  by, 
yours  truly  the  waterpolo 
commissioner  can't  make 
it.  He  has  a prior  engage- 
ment with  the  Varsity  swim 
team  in  Buffalo.  BUT,  he 
has  arranged  for  several 
members  of  this  year’s  Var- 
sity squad  to  organize  it. 
If  interested,  sign  the  list 
on  the  athletic  board  out- 
side the  stores,  or  call  your 
neighbourhood  commission- 
er Mike  Chapelle  at  ME 
3-6853.  In  any  case  be  at  the 
practice  if  at  all  possible. 
And  remember,  the  water- 
polo schedule  is  posted  in 
the  Wednesday  issue  of  the 
Varsity. 

IIM  PARKER 
REPORTS 

Engineering  VI  overhelmed 
Music  to  the  unbelievable 
tune  of  4 to  2.  Derek  Sweet 
(I  love  you)  made  two  out- 
standing saves  on  breakaw- 
ays, which  our  defence  gave 
Music  to  sort  of  even  up 
the  play. 

Jim  Parker  scored  for 
Engineering  on  a breakaway. 
As  the  Music  goalie  stood 
horror  struck  and  dumb- 
founded, Jimmy  streaked  in 
and,  mean  and  tough  as  he 
is,  refusing  to  shoot  the 
puck  at  the  goalie,  shot  past 
him  into  the  net,  ‘believe  it 


or  not'.  Final  score  4 to  2. 
Bill  Martin  scored  twice  for 
Music. 

Engineering  VI  is  just  one 
the  many  (at  least  6)  teams 
organized  by  individual  clas- 
ses. 

So  the  rest  of  the  teams 
— get  the  hell  off  your  asses 
and  start  reporting.  Leave 
any  scores  or  articles  (week- 
ly) in  the  athletic  box  at  the 
Engineering  stores  (this  one 
is  completely  inanimate). 

HOCKEY 

Sr.  Engineering  has  moved 
to  within  one  point  of  Vic 
group  I shinny.  Fridav 
J’anuary  7,  1966  (a  little  while 
ago)  UCI  were  handed  their 
6th  beating  in  7 games  (the 
other  was  only  a tie).  The 
first  period  went  scoreless, 
no  thanks  to  the  goalies,  but 
Skule  opened  up  in  the  2nd 
Stanza  to  score  I goal.  The 
marksman  was  Gord  Fraser 
lobbed  the  puck  over  the 
shoulder  of  UC's  goalie  from 
the  red  line,  'believe  it  or 
not’. 

At  this  point  the  fans 
became  hysterical  with 
laughter.  Stu  Leich  clapped. 


CLASSIFIED 

Don:  Toke  John,  Woyne, 
Mortho,  Batman  and  Ro- 
bin, the  L.G.M.  Bosh  ond 
hustling  dance  and  thrust 
ear.  Stop  bothering  the 
(32  kips}  them  in  your 
world  with  frivolous, 
space  - consuming,  unim- 
portont,  want-ads:  you 

see  that  we  know  to  use 
spoce  to  optimum  advan- 
tage. 


FOR  SALE;  U.S.  Army- 
surplus  crop  dusting 
equipment.  Used  sparing- 
ly overseas.  Coll  Teddy- 
boy  McNomoro. 


Did  You  Know? 

THE  6T6  AT  HOME 

which  was  supposed  to  be  on  Feb.  6 
is  not  really  on  Jan.  21? 

THE  6T6  AT  HOME 

Is.  REALLY  on  Feb.  11 

2nd  annual 
electrical  club  dinner 

ELECTRICALS,  DUE  TO  MONSTROUS  DEMAND 
WE  ONCE  AGAIN  DINE  IN  THE  PORTS  OF  CALL 

When:  Wednesday,  January  19. 

On:  Ports  of  Call,  the  Cavalier  Room. 

Who:  Us,  the  staff  and  special  guest  speaker.  Dr.  Flam. 

(ed.  note:  who?) 

BAR  Opens:  6:30  p.m.  and  food  at  7:00 

ALL  THIS  FOR  A PAULTRY  $2.00  you  lucky  dogs! 


Ferranti-Padfard  BetMe  Ltd. 
often  opporhinilies  in 
DESIGN  ENGINEERING 

in  both  its  Power  Transformer  and  Electro- 
nics Divisions.  Duties  include  design  and 
development  work  in  the  following  areas: 

Power  Transformers 
Computer  Programming 
High  Speed  Tope  Readers 
Traffic  Detectors 
Display  Systems 
Special  Purpose  Digital  Systems 
Computer  Peripheral  Controls 

Details  are  available  from  the  Personnel 
Manoger  - 762-3661.  On  campus  interviews 
will  be  conducted  on  January  22,  i»6« 
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^ TIRED  OF  AIL  THOSE  AFTER  CHRISTMAS  SALES?  ^ 

I SICK  OF  HEARIHG  OF  ALL  THOSE  TREMENDOUS 

\ BARGAINS  THAT  COME  ONLY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS? 

k CAN'T  STAND  ANY  MORE  ADVERTISED  SPECIALS 

^ DURING  THE  NEW  YEAR? 

\ 

DON'T  READ  ANY  FURTHER! 

WE  DOH'T  WANT  YOU  TO  COME  TO  THE  EHC/HEERIMG  STORES 
ROOM  24,  ELECTRICAL  BUILDING 
8:45  - 4:30,  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 

(V/A.8-2917  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDERS,  PLEASE) 

THAT'S  RIGHT!  WE  DON'T  EXPECTYOU  TO  COME  IN  AND  BUY: 


200  SHEETS  LOOSE  LEAF 

Originally  

Now  


89c 

75c 


8'/a"  X 11"  YELLOW  SCRATCH  PADS 

Originally  

Still  ore  


COILBOUND  NOTE  BOOKS 

Originolly  

. 35c 

Now  - • • : 

. 30c 

LECTURE  PADS 

(BEAUTIFUL) 

HiLROY  EXERCISE  BOOKS 

Were  4 for  89c 

Now  4 for  75c 


PARKER  and  SCHAEFFER  INK 
from  39c  to  33c 


L.  G.  M.  B.  RECORDS  (BOTH  ALBUMS)  IN  STEREO  YET  FOR 

ONLY  (HOID  YOUR  WEIGHT-BELT,  HOW)  44/ 

WE  DON'T  WANT  YOU  TO  COME  IN  AND  BUY  THESE  GOODIES  . . . 
THEY  LOOK  BETTER  ON  THE  SHELF.  NOR  DO  WE  EXPECT  YOU  TO  BUY: 


MEMO  BOOKS  — ALL  SHAPES,  ALL  SIZES 
from  10c  to  12c 

(what  a range) 


LEATHER  3-RING  MEMO  BOOKS 
WITH  REFILL 

Were 89c  Now 75c 


SCHAUM'S  OUTLINES  IN 
ALMOST  EVERYTHING 
10<  15%  OFF 


BUT  DON'T  READ  ANYMORE,  PLEASE!  DON'T  READ  ABOUT  THE  GREAT  SCRIPTO. 
PARKER,  PAPERMATE,  AND  ESTERBROOK  PENS,  PENCILS,  AND  REFILLS 
OR  OUR  FANTASTIC  NEW  LINE  OF  ULTRA-SUPER 
FLASHY,  PEACHY-DANDY  SLIDE  RULES  (DISAPPOINTING,  EH?)  LIKE: 


CIRCULAR  SLIDE  RULES 

POCKET  SLIDE  RULES 

REGULAR  SLIDE  RULES 

(3  kinds) 

(for  the  pocket) 

(for  the  regulor) 

from  $2.00  to  $7.00 

from  $2.00  to  $7.00 

from  $3.00  to  $28.00 

BUT  YOU  WEAK-WILLED  SHEEP,  DON'T  READ  ON REMEMBER  YOUR  POCKETBOOK! 

TOIKE  OIKE  SAEE  #G 


DON'T  FORGET 
XEROX  — 2 for  17e 
cheap  by  any 
standards. 


or  nice  warm 
woolly 
Sweot  Shirts, 
all  types,  oil  sizes, 
from  $2.25  to  $3.25 


DON'T  FORGET  IRMA 
...  2 for  50c 
CHEAP  BY  ANY 
STANDARDS 


THE  NEW  REDI-LINE  LOOSE  LEAF  REFILL! 
BETTER  THAN  ORDINARY  REFILLS  FOR 
DIAGRAMS,  MATH,  DRAWINGS,  GRAPHS,  ETC. 

list  price 50c  yours  now  for  35c 

PLUS  A FREE  BOTTLE  OF 
WATERMAN'S  BLUE-BLACK  INK 
WHILE  THEY  LAST. 


NOW  AREN'T  YOU  GLAD  YOU  READ  THIS  PAGE? 

IF  YOU  ARE,  DON'T  FORGET  WE  ALSO  SELL 
DUOTANG  COVERS  FOR  ONLY  15c  AND  ACCO-BINDERS 
(3  TYPES)  FOR  A CHEAP  35c 

WE  EVEN  ACCEPT  CHEQUES  IF  YOU  HAVE  A BANK  ACCOUNT 

(ond  can  prove  it) 


MEDSMEN: 
BROKEN  GLASS 
15c  EACH  WHILE 
THEY  LAST 


BRAND  NEW 
SMART  LOOKING 
ATTACHE 
CASES . . . 

we  don't 
cany  them. 


FIGHT  POVERTY!  at 

THE  EN6INEERIN6  STORES,  RM  24,  ELECTRICAL  BUIUltNG 
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